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HE man, who thinks as well as 
reads, has always a certain de- 

gree of pleaſure in informing himſelf of 
the chronology and other minute cir- 
cumſtances of the volumes, upon which 
he condeſcends to beſtow a perufal. 
For the fake of ſuch perſons we think 
proper to mention, that the firſt part 
F 7 0 
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of the Gallery of Porttaits appears to 
have been | chiefly written previous 
to the deſtruction of the Baſtile 14 
July, though there are ſome paſſages | 
ſeemingly of a more recent date. The 
ſecond volume has alluſions to events 
as recent as the preſidency of Mr. Mou- 
nier, that is, to a period beginning 
with 28 een and my * 8 
* i 10 
/Thete is a part of the et 46. 
lutte, that will probably appear to 
he reader, as it has done to us, con- 
ſiderably extraordinary; we mean the 
character, entitled Cneis, which pro- 
feſſes to be the portrait of the author of 
the wort. * work has been 
. general 


* 
+ 3 
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generally aſcribed in France to the 
evidence of the fact, particular ly in the 
former volume, appears to be by no 
means equivocal. But the character 
of Cneis neither ſuits the opinion the 
world entertains of Mirabeau, nor the 
opinion that Mirabeau may be ſuppoſed 
to entertain of himſelf. There occur 
to us only two ſolutions of this difli- 
culty; either Cneis is, which we think 
improbable, the literary coadjutor of this 
celebrated author, or the portrait muſt 
be regarded as a piece of nauvaiſe plai- 
1 | fanterie, in which the author means to 
be very witty, but miſcarries, as it fre- 

- _ quently happens, in the execution. 
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Tn che advertifement- of che editor, 
Yrefixe Mo . e, e a there i is 
been obtrudbd upon the public, con- 
ſiſting of fifty pages, and entitled 
Supplement to the Gallery of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. It is added, that 
« the two authors have neither the 


* ſame principles, the ſame ſtyle, the 
6 ſame mode of judging, the ſame ſpi- 
„ rit, nor the ſame philoſophy. ” The 
7m goes on to apologiſe for the 
inſertion of the portraits c of ſome per- 
« ſons, who are not deputies to the 


= 


«« ſtates general; adding, that © they 
* are either members of the municipal 
2 aſſemblies, or have conſiderable in- 


** fluence upon the public in general, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T\ HE. firſt volume of this Gallery er; 
cited ſome obſervation. It was ſaid 
to be of too bold a complexion. This cri- 
ticiſm led me to reflect upon the liberty 
of the preſs. It is of the eſſence of liberty 
to give a free courſe to all ſorts of ideas. 
The zealot of ariſtocracy ſhould inculcate 
the ſpirit of deſpotiſm, the friend of the 
people ſhould extol the bleſſings of free- 
dom, every one ſhould be at liberty to 
publiſh whatever he thinks uſeful, un- 
checked by the ſlighteſt apprehenſion of 
proſecution and puniſhment. If all this 
be not law, truth will remain unknown ; 
we ſhall be deluged with hypocritical writ- 
ings, and the * will ſerve only to give 
9 tem- 
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T: Nothing b be u remains 1 us. All 


the reſt amuſes, entertains, and is forgot 


ten. What is it, that intereſts us chiefly 


in the preſent moment? To obtain a wiſe 
legiſlation, To ſucceed in this, we muſt 


have enlightened legiſlators. To find 


ſuch legiſlators, we - muſt diſtinguiſh, be- 
tween the different pretenders; and to 
diſtinguiſh between them, their Portraits 


ought to be given us by a man, who has 


ene again and = Ba 207 bas 


We "ITY at the a moment ade 


Humiced depoſitaries.of the national will; 


and out of theſe not more than one hun- 
dred have become the topics of general 


| diſcuſſion, From. this. hundred we; muſt 


bike off as many as have no other recom- 
mendation, 


rin 
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mendation, than their/ lungs, their vehe- 
mence, and their ready command of ex- 
preſſion. After this firſt aſſay, we muſt 
farther ſubtract thoſe, whoſe intention is 
to be admired, to get into office, or to be- 
come the demagogues of either of the three 
parties. What remains will be indeed a 
ſmall number, and among theſe we ſhall 
trace men of timid diſpoſitions, who, not 
being able to calculate what courage can 
perform, chuſe rather to expect tlie pub- 
hc welfare from the concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances; we ſhall diſcover the':raſk - 
and the headlong, eager to deſtroy, be- 
cauſe they conceive, that whatever is ſub- 
ſtituted will be better than what exiſts ; 
we ſhall diſcover the unſtable and fluc- 
tuating, who grow feebler and feebler "as 
difficulties increaſe ; we ſhall find the opi- 
nionated, who ever e with compla- 
F335 eat 4 1 > gence 
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dulous, . who confider wee as no more 
I . tha n "theory, © 6410 5 LEAD, 
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marked, when theſe” different characters 
47 enphined to the public, and the talents 
and paſſions of men 

the confidence of the nation will no _ 


be given in vain. 
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The eilig aſſembly. has Pertofned ö 
wonders, if we confider, that the French 
were unexperienced in this kind of under- 
taking; that, the devoted victims of mi- 


niſterial plans, they knew no better WY 
ſource, than to ſubſcribe the loans and ; 


pay the taxes, and fing away forrow. 7 A- 
ſtoniſhment has been expreſſed, that in 


the warmth of diſcuſtion, the ſittings have 
8 become 
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When all theſe ee ene eee | 


are rendered notorious, 
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become: e 25 tumultuous ; 5 os 
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_ vivacity — our r want of nftrution, 
would be, to have found ſo great a degree 
of harmony. But theſe inconveniences 
will inceſfantly diminiſh, when the elect- 
ors ſhall be better acquainted, with their 
office Aud with the merits of fe candi- 
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To theſe remarks 1 perceive it will be 
objected, that my principles are right, 
but that I have not adhered to the true ſpi- 
rit of the concluſion. c Portraits may be 
6 of uſe, but the portraits muſt have 
t more gelemblance, than thoſe of your 
1 aft: : 1ed?. 1100 

1 auſwer in abe gl 33 that CE ma- 


lend of wy pictures. are drawn after na- 
510d 0 . ture, 
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ture, and that the criticiſms that point 
out where the likeneſs is deficient, thems 
ſelves ſupply what my performance wants. 
While they prove, that I have deſcribed 
a man with too much coldneſs or too much 
exaggeration, they inform the public 
what ſhould be added and what ſhould be 
ſubtracted. The remarks of the author, 
and the remarks he extorts from others, 
will complete the inſtruction of him ho 
A Es e 
" & But, is it . to detract from 
<< or deſtroy the reputations of men 2” 
What call yau allowable ? ? It is a matter 
of indiſpenſible obligation. Shall a man 
uſurp a certain degree of eſtimation, and 
that eſtimation recommend him to my ſuf- 
frage, ſhall he thus obtain the right of 
f making the laws by which Iam to be go- 
2 verned, 
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Lerned, and ſhall not T employ every poſ- 
ble cireumſpection, that I may know the 
character of him, whom I chuſe for my ſo- 
vereign and the arbiter of my exiſtence? 2 
«© But,“ it will be added, * every mem- 
| << her of the national aſſembly has a whole 
ce bailliage that pledge themſelves for his 
cc integrity. What then is any ſingle in- 
cc dividual in compariſon of a bailliage ?” 
1 anſwer firſt, that there are individuals 
who ſee farther into a' character than ten 
bailliages. I add next, that the objection 
is built entirely upon a ſophiſm. A hun- 
dred common underſtandings acquire no 
additional force by their being united. 
They have a certain degree of penetration, 
and beyond that they never go. A hun- 
dred men together, combating one man 


who is greatly | their ſuperior, are no 


ſtronger, than each of them ſeparately 
or. II. a would 
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ii INTRODUCTION. 
would be found in the ſame conteſt. Fhe 


agreeing opinions of a hundred individuals 
ate of no weight, in compariſon of one 


opinion, that is vigorous and enlightened, 
I will add farther, that the electing bai 


liage knows nothing of the candidate, but 


by his aſſumed character that wears the 
maſk of beneficence, or by his rhetorie 
that employs the language of patriotiſm; 
while the philoſophical obſerver notices, 


examines, collects, compares and knows 
to the bottom the man, that is about to 
ſport his popularity or buy his election. 
I have known a man take poſt Mee: 


the midſt of a fete de la rofiere, * to run 


away with the daughter of a notary, while 
his tenants were . in iche hall of 


Fofcitfl 


* A End of mie entertainment, 3 roſe- buds. 
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INTRODUCTION. : xix 
the manſion houſe in chanting! aloud the 
| beneficence 'of the ſquire. LLzſtl y, I muſt 
be permitted to obſerve, that the word 
probity implies nothing more in the preſent 
day, than the diſcretion, that hinders us 
from cammitting thoſe notorious follies, 
that would deprive us of the power of 
committing others, by which we may be 
en conſerve. oH ce ch 


TE ein! 


jos Gone zh is in my. 9 aſked 
me, if, in this, buſineſs of portrait paint 
ing, I did not intend to draw the ladies? 
Alas, to give a juſt idea of the living 
image of the graces, would require the 
pencil of Albano himſelf! I would never 
theleſs hazard a third volume upon this 
ſubject, if I did not ſuſpect myſelf of a 
ſecret partiality for that delightful and all- 


commanding ſex, that has indeed many 
5015 1 faults, 
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faults, but that has a ſtill greater number 
of thoſe features, which we might cen · 
ſure without being guilty of calumny, but 
which it would be ſtill eaſier to praiſe 
withour "”_ e ep 2 SAM Dns 
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The ladies dons jt indeed fit in the ſtates . 
TEY but they" do not the leſs wield the 
ſceptre of opinion. There are few men, 
whoſe evening is not ſpent in unboſoming 
their doubts in the lap of friendſhip, in 
liſtening to the various reports that their 
choſen companions have collected in the 
co rſe of the day, in reaſoning with them 
upon the juſtice of their opinions, and in 
ſeeking to derive from their penetration, an 
advice to direct, or a a judgment to confirm 


them. 
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When the ſex has outlived the ſhort pe- 
riod, that is filled by the ambition of con- 
queſts and the tumult of the paſſions, they 
return, as it were, to their true home, 
and the catalogue of their adorers and 
their deceivers furniſhes them with an in- 
exhauſtible ſource of reflections. Reflec-- 
tion is their guide to the ſolitarineſs of re- 
treat, or rather to a retreat, that opens its 
doors to a ſelect number of men, beſt 
ſuited to their temper and their taſte. 
This is the epoch of real conqueſts, of dur- 
able fr iendſhips _ of, unmingled pleaſures, 35 
and it is from this claſs of women, that 1 
- ſhall ſelect my models, if I can ſtill find a 
ſufficient reſerve of colours in m * exhauſt- . 


Certain newſpapers, the Patriot in parti- 
-Fular, the editor of which is not more to ſeek 
in 
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in the characters of men than in the merit of, 
literary compoſitions, informs the world, 
that our Portraits are garicaturas. No- 
thing i is ſo eaſy as to employ a harſh word, 
or a fooliſh, one. I. his Patriot, diſtin- 
guiſhed | for impartiality, but that flatrers; 
with vaſt aſſiduity thoſe that are likely to, 
become powerful, this paper, ſo publig 
ſpirited, ſo. original, that never. xetails: at 
ſecond-hand the thoughts of another, 
concludes, that contempt. is the only pu- 
niſhment, that ſhould be awarded to bad 
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He talks ak at . ee Ska ſeems 
to be totally ignorant, that contempt is 
not a ſentiment that we diſtribute; where 
we pleaſe. I defy. a man to deſpiſe 2 
book of moderate Principles, and the 3 52 


1 of which is ne even though he 
thould 
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ſhould” diſcover” that it contat ad” errors. 
We point out thoſe errors without deſpiſ- | 
ing the man that has committed them. 1 
go farther. 1 lay that the world does not | 
even deſpiſe a farrago of other men's 
thoughts, that has neither taſte, nor utili- 8 
ty, nor method. They do not deſpiſe ab- 
ſurd political diſquiſitions, chat contain 
nothing more than an ill digeſted repeti- 
tion of certain maxims that have beęen im- 
ported from a different climate; they do 
not deſpiſe criticiſms, that are cowardly and 
unjuſt, or at leaſt that proceed upon the 
moſt palpable miſtakes. And why is all 
this moderation? Becauſe in ſuch writings 
we ſee exhibited a patriotical deſign, and 
a volubility of expreſſion, the creature of 
a good memory and a pen long exerciſ- 
ed in the author's trade. Can they then 
an works, the fruit of meditation; 163 
DIO . works, 
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works, from which a whole nation may 
draw an ineſtimable advantage, that of aſ- 
certaining the perſons to whom ſhe 
ſhould: confide her intereſts? 

Moms many. OA bb cheir conrage 
and their boaſt in vague declamations in 
favour of liberty! ? This is the age, or ra- 
ther this is the moment of declamation. 
T heſe fine proſopopeias, theſe pathetic 
apoſtrophes, are loſt in the crowd, and 
ſtrike the air with an empty and dying 
found. It is not thus with ſelect and well 
choſen language, or with the ſoundneſs 
and ſeverity of reaſon; their PEI. 
is durable. | | 


es did 8 ſo aj 8 | 


equality and n and never have 


the thoughts and prefeſſions of men im 
*. . a, | 
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The balls of the! different ; 
e to be the receptacle of afs 
ſemblies, tranquil in their diſpoſition, and 
occupied under the auſpices of good ſenſe 
in the diſcovery of melioration and im- 
provement, have reſounded with the pomp- 
ous diſcourſes of our modern rhetoricians. 
The ear is filled with ſounding nothings, 
and the prudent and ſober citizen, unverſ- 
ed in the art of taking men by ſtorm, has 
been obliged to be filent ; becauſe he poſ- 
ſeſſed no other talent, than what was ne- 
ceſſary to announce with clearneſs the re- 
ſult of experience and judgment. Our 
journals, that ought to be merely the 
faithful records of the events that intereſt 
us, are become the organs of every un- 
. Vor. II. Ge 1 ruly 


ruly paſſion, and ſcatter ” ee | of im- 
poſition and 
Thus all the world ve tuned Sts. 
author and pamphleteer, and think to 
excuſe by a common ſaw, an undert 
to wh they are wholly unequal. They 
us with their — even to ſatie - 
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AMP HIARA US. 


„ Mr. de Maupeou, Chancellor of France.) 
YE love of pleaſure contributed to 
adorn his early years, and even en- 
abled him to triumph over certain 
domeſtic chagrins, the fruits of a marriage, 
greatly advantageous in the common ac- 
ceptation, but ill afforted and unequal. 
His attachment to learning was ſlender, and 
he was more than indifferent to the ſtudy 


of law. 
Vol. II. 3 Mean- 
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Meanwhile he no ſooner became a mem · 
ber of that celebrated corps *, according 
to ſome the depoſitary of the laws, and 
according to others their maſter and their 
tyrant, than he diſcovered in the frequent 
convulfions of the magiſtracy, an occaſion 
that enabled him to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
from the crowd. It coſt him no pains to 
aſſume the habit of ſubmitting his half- 
formed projects to the diſpoſition of events, 


and of moulding to the taſte of the diffe- 


rent miniſters, who have ſo rapidly ſuc- 
ceeded to political power, a character and 
diſpoſition naturally docile, and which was 
formed by repeated experiments to an un- 
r ſuppleneſs. q bft 
From ſubmiſſion to ſubmiſſion "a at 
lend ntriped to the dignity of firſt pxeſi- 
dent. He was neither the man of the king, 
nor the man of the pariament; he was the 


5 The. Parliament of Paris. 


ſlave 


C 43 
| ſlave of circumſtances. The duke de Choi- 
ſeul at that time filled with eclat the great 
offices of adminiſtration. Amphiaraus was 
his creature, and ſubjected to him his de- 
partment, his perſon, and the influence of 
the magiſtracy. A ſhort time after, Aſ- 
paſia ®, that fingular example of how much 
beauty can do in favour of a woman, and 
how much weakneſs can effect to the diſ- 
advantage of a prince, — Afpaſia, I ſay, roſe 
to the higheſt degree of favour ; Amphia- 
raus declared himſelt her partiſan, her ad- 
vocate, and, in addition to all this „her confer. 
One of the royal ſatraps was engaged in 
a ſtruggle againſt a parliament, a province 
and public opinion. 'The king was will- 
ing'to indemnify his ſervant, to pardon 
what was paſt, and to impoſe mutual ſi- 
* Counteſs du n + Duke d' Aiguillon, ] 
governor of the province of Bretagne, . 


B 2 lence, 
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lence, Amphiaraus immediately offered 
his ſervices, to deſtroy every trace of theſe 


dangerous accuſations, and of the equivo- 


cal replies that had been made to them. 


It has however been aſſerted by many 


perſons, that Aſpaſia obtained the royal 


_ concurrence. to this meaſure _— the 
Privity of the chancellor. 
A conduct like this opens the eyes 5 


men upon the true character of an officer of 


ſtate; and a hundred other inſtances, which 


had preceded this, might have enabled 
the duke de Choiſeul to underſtand the 
complexion of his creature. But where is 


the man of underſtanding, over whom 
wheedling and flattery poſſeſs no influence ? 
Where is the miniſter, who is now in 495 


vour, and who does not think that he ſhall 
always have time enough to deſtroy a pup- 


pet of his own creation? Where is the 


ingenuous and honeſt man, that ſuſpects 
5 all 


9291 

all the manceuvres of perfidy, or is ac- 
quainted with the crooked paths in * 
it delights to wander? 9 

Be this as it may, it was the duke de Choi- 
feul; who raiſed Amphiaraus to the higheſt 
rank, and it was Amphiaraus that baniſhed 
the duke de Choiſeul to his country ſeat. 
The circumſtances are well known, and it 
is better merely to hint at them for the 
ſake of perſons that are unacquainted with 
them, than to tranſcribe them. Let us 
obſerve the operations of Amphiaraus : we 
diſcover in them, not a ſyſtematical proceed- 
ing, to which circumſtances are compelled 
to modify themſelves; but a miniſter, eaſily 
yielding to the fluctuations of the court, 
and endeavouring to improve them in ſub- 
ſervience to his general views, He was 
actuated by ambition; by the impulſe of 
revenge againſt a corps, that had humbled, 

N that deſired to puniſh him; by an an- 
B 3 xiety 
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xiety to deliver himſelf from that painful 
ſentiment of gratitude, which ſubjects one 
man to the ſlaviſh obedience of another, up- 
on pain of being branded with the con- 
tempt of the world; in fine, by that ill- 
omened activity, in which men are conti- 
nually kept that breathe the air of courts. 
How ſhall we otherwiſe account for all the 
unprecedented manceuvres employed in the 
affair of the ſatrap? Amphiaraus might 
have ſerved him without ſtaining the dignity 
of the ſimarre (robe), and without expoſing 
himſelf to the mortifications of the reſolu- 
tion of 6 September 1770, concerning the 
fitting of the king in parliament for the 
purpoſe of ſuppreſſing the minutes of the 
proceſs commenced againſt the command- 

ant of Bretagne, 1 
It was this reſolution, pointed againſt the 
Chancellor, which ought to be regarded as 
| TY ue the 


# 


5 

the firſt cauſe of the Gallic revolution. 
The parliament, and the firſt magiſtrate of 
the kingdom, {wore upon the altar of ven- 
geance to throw away for ever the ſcabbard 

of peace. | 
The firſt act of vengeance was the edict 
of 27 November, which overturned in a 
moment the fundamental laws reſpecting 
the regiſtering the royal decrees. The par- 
liamentary regiſtry was an ideal reſiſtance, 
which the people were conceived impower- 
ed to oppoſe, through the organs of the 
magiſtracy, to the deſpotic volitions of the 
ſovereign. This idea, like all the empty 
pageants that have engaged the attention 
of the world, in itſelf was nothing. But 
it lackened the rapidity of tyrannical 
power, it abridged the evils of abſolute 
government, and it cauſed a few rays of 
eternal truth to be occaſionally exhibited 
before the unobſerving eyes of authority. 
; 5 „„ It 
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It is probable, that Amphiaraus, like 
many other perſons we could name, will 
occupy a place in hiſtory, without its be- 
ing in the power of hiſtory to make him 
ſufficiently known, What we diſcover. 19, 
that he was ambitious, that he was more 
eager to be talked of than to acquire true 
reputation, that he was better formed for 
enterprize than for invention, and that he 
truſted more to his ſtars than to his abilities. 
If it be alledged that revenge was his firſt 
motive, it cannot be denied. But, if it be 
added, that his meaſure was a bad one, 
this is a point that will admit of diſpute. 

From the moment in which his exile com- 
menced, the rh ymeſters „the e pigrammatiſts, 
the pamphleteers have been ſilent. Does 
it not follow, that his perſon was more 
hated than his meaſures condemned ? Does 
not the very conſpiracy, that was formed 
againſt his innovations, plead ſtrongly in 
their favour ? Who has ever denied, that 

” he 


8 


the obtaining of juſtice was diſgracefully 
"expenſive, that the privileges of the par- 

liaments have been too large, that the ſale 
of offices introduced into their body a 

youth, rich and unexperienced ; a claſs of 
plebeians, eafily corrupted and inſenfible 
to the touches of honour ; an 1gnorance, 
preſumptuous in its diſpoſition and too 
often attended with ſucceſs? A great part 
of theſe abuſes ſunk before the projects of 
Amphiarans ; and do not the decrees of the 
National Aſſembly plead in his 3 
tion? 

Perhaps moral ſociety has more to re- 
proach him with, than political hiſtory ; 
and, were it not for certain delicate conſi- 
derations , over which individuals are bound 
to extend a veil, that liberty would proba- 
bly be reſtored to him, which he would 
no longer uſe either for Verſailles or for 


Paris. 


He, 


(0) 


He, who has been ruenmen to reflec- 
tion, and has taſted the ſweets of rural 
tranquillity, can ſcarcely waſh for the tu- 
multuous reſidence of cities, and would be 
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unpardonable mould he regret the tem- 
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92 element of a a court. 
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PERISTHENE.S, 
Hr. de Sartine, Miniſter of State'®.)' 


NEVER was a face better formed to 
perplex the phyſiognomiſt, whether we 
confider him as placed in that office +, the 
creation of deſpotiſm and the victim of 
anarchy ; or whether we follow him to his 
ſeat in adminiſtration, which he obtained 
by the moſt refined intrigue; we are pre- 
ſentetl with a ſoul of clay under the exte- 
rior of diſintereſtedneſs, and with a deſpot 
who employs popularity as one of the en- 
gines of his machinations. 
Periſthenes was appointed to the odious 
office of a ſpy upon his fellow-ſubjects. 

* This title is beſtowed upon every perſon who 
has a right to ſit in the king's principal council, and 
generally continues with them when they ceaſe to have 
any ſhare in adminiſtration. 


+ Lieutenant-general of the Police, formerly held 
by Mr, de Sartine, 


Tell 
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Tell me, reader, what is the true charac- 


ter of a lieutenant of the police, the ſecret 
executioner of vengeance, t the profeſſed 
informer againſt delinquents, the cat's- 
paw of miniſters, the pimp of courtiers 
and kings, the detector of the faults of 
men, the ſuperintendant of a thouſand | 
ſhameful ſacrifices made to the public ſafe- 


ty, the jailor of every priſon, the protector 
of every vice? His ſoul is the common 


ſewer in Which the unprincipled and pro- 


| fligate diſburthen themſelves of their guilty 


ſecrets. He can employ none, but thoſe 


blaſted characters, who to eſcape the gal- 


lows: are obliged to furniſh a periodical 


number of their brother criminals to the 
hands of juſtice. Can the man, who ſtoops 


to ſo baſe a trade, poſſeſs any remnant of 
modeſty or name? 5 
Accordingly obſerve Periſthenes at court; 


ſee him the HAVE of every one he approach- 
bY 19} dom. ES, 
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es, importuning the honour of being em- 
ployed by the great, vaunting to one man 
his ſucceſs in having reſcued from the ſen- 
tence of the law a patroniſed villain; and 
to another, his having facilitated the frauds 
of the beauty who adds to the lucre of her 
charms, the lucre of lanſquenet; to a prin- 
ceſs, the having plunged in the horrors of a 
dungeon the impudent fatiriſt who dared 
laugh at her follies; to a miniſter, the hav- 
ing palſied the hand, that had ventured to 
trace his political blunders, and to e 
late his financial depreda tions. 

Obſerve Periſthenes in the apc 
regaled with the proſtituted | praiſe: ofa 
multitude of perſons. of every claſs, who 
come to purchale his ſanction for terrifying 
their fellow- citizens, or for extorting from 
them their property, to be converted inte 
the wages of profligacy and ſloth. He 
refuſes aloud what his agents diſpoſe! or 
unobſerved. 


| 1 7 
unobſerved. To one man he promiſes the 
death of his enemy, to another the liberty 
of his confederate. Would he reprimand 5 
Reproof in his mouth 15 converted into 
cruelty and inſult. Does beauty proſtitute 
itſelf to him to ſave the life of a criminal ? 
HE is all mildneſs and clemency. _ _ 

Obſerve Periſthenes in his office, PEER 
tioning impoſture with his paſſport, diſ- 
tributing his rewards to the calumniator 
and the liar, cutting off his unfortunate 
victims without diſcrimination, figning be- 
fore he reads, reading without attention; 
cheated by a clerk, miſled by a ſpy, made 
the tool of all about him. He examines 
nothing, he hears nothing, nothing is ſtu- 
died, nothing developed; but judgment, 
deciſion, execution are precipitate and 
prompt. To no purpoſe are the tears of 
anguiſh, the roarings of deſpair, the pierc- 
ing cries oÞ injured innocence ; he ſets his 
2H | foot 


41 3 
foot on the victims of abuſe, and runs to 
forget the emotions of their diſtreſs amidſt 
the haunts of ſenſualit r. 


Obſerve Periſthenes in his viſit eat 
manſions of tears; where paſſion, cbriery 


and the want of reflection, expiate in in- 
fectious dungeons a momentary crime, that 
reaſon values not, and repentance has diſ- 
avowed. His unmoiſtened eye wanders 
among theſe aſylums abhorred by humani- 
ty; he receives petitions never to be open- 
ed, and retires in haſte, leſt the picture of 
diſtreſs ſhould ſoften his mind, left it ſhould 
awaken that ſentiment we denominite pity, 
that the hard-hearted man is able to Kir nch, 

but that he can never extirpate. 
Such was Periſthenes. For ten 708 
the topic of well- earned curſes and un- 
thinking praiſe. His exterior compoſed, 
his countenance regulated, full of affected 
kindneſs, deſtitute of penetration and mind. 
; 8 His 


(66 


His converſation was dry and reſerved; 
he endeavoured to aſſume the ſilent man- 
ner of a perſon of ability, but he betrayed 
bimſelf, becauſe his way of liſtening to 
others beſpoke the fool: jealous as Dan- 
din e, licentious as a, maſter of requeſts, 
hypocritical 1885 ſchool- -keeping abbe.. 
Such was this cenſor of the public man- 
ners, ſuch Was chis living Mn of Gallic 
. law. de Fe; | Gi 
'Perifthenes x was , " ewurally. eee 
; Judge whether the paſſion was not in- 
creaſed by a ſucceſz, that raiſed him to 
office. in ſpice of every prejudice againſt. 
him! Unaſſiſted by education, unfavour- 
ed * w ealth, having neither native virtue 
nor foreign patronage, he had paſſed the 
ordinary limits, and he determined to ſit 
down. contented with nothing ſhort of a 
ſeat in the council of the ſovereign. 


_ low character in one of Moliere's comedies. 
{ He 


© 17 3 

"He was nominated a miniſter, and he 
felt no remorſe in ſeizing upon a depart- 
ment, to which he poſſeſſed not the 
ſlighteſt pretenſions. What could be more 
aſtoniſhing, than to ſee a lawyer, iſſuing 
his orders to the army of France; a ple- 
beian, placed at the head of the firſt no- 
bility in the world; a ſcavenger and a 
night-man, ſuperintending the fleets of 
nations? But of what conſequence are 
theſe objections? Fleets are built under 
his orders, chains of galley- ſlaves crowd 
our dock yards, the magazines are filled 
with naval ſtores, proviſions of all kinds 
are colle&ed in abundance. Two things 
only Periſthenes forgot. Where ſhould 
he get money to defray the expence, or 
ſailors to man the fleet? Our reſources 
were exhauſted; our men were diſheart- 
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Shall my countrymen be for ever afflict- 
ed with the lame: diſeaſe? Willthey for 
ever imagine, that they are fit for every 
thing, becauſe they. covet every thing? 5 

We cannot follow Periſthenes hgh 
the whole of his adminiſtration. Envy, 
he ſays, deprived him of his office. Alas, 
he i is miſtaken! It was not even his want 
of ability ty : but the intrigues, 0; which 
his place gave him an opportunity to mix, 
were directed againſt a party, that was then 
admired. for talents and ſupported by po- 5 
pular applauſe. This party improved its 
advantage to tumble down the pigmy, 
who had not had {kill enough to place him 
under the protecting ſhade of a giant, 
which could alone have lengthened o out his 


| 1013 
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To 8 Hr rs of 1 We 
1 inſtability for the central figure, and 
we ſurround it with the faults which inſta- 
bility engenders. Peſcennius has done 
much miſchief with little malignity, and 
produced calamity after calamity to gratify 
the, yengeance of others. A magiſtrate, 
in; the tumultuous ſcenes of Paris, that 
ſtopped to ſerve the paſſions of others, and 
made himſelf friends by the multiplica- 
tion of victims: ſuch was Peſcennius. 

Men are not always employed in doing 
miſchief; they think ſometimes of the 
acquiſition of wealth. The cunning man 

s C2 never 


(  ) 


never labours for himſelf, alone, and, in | 
whatever | be inyvents, has the ſkill, to 
provide 2 douceur for the great man aboye 
him. The patron bimſ f refuſes a bribe, 
becauſe. his ſubalterns Bert, wen i 
OW: 03 159019 not 235191 
3 it is falls 3 ind ma- 
ny douceurs, but never at the expence of 
the ſtate. T he ladies of eaſy virtue, the 
gameſters by profeſſion were proper objects 
of his animadverſion; and accordingly he 
obliged them to pay an annual ſum, for 
the purchaſe, as it were, of their licence. 
Peſcennius eſtabliſhed under him a ſort of 
chancery. He had his decrees and his ſeal, 
and the emoluments of this office were dif+ 
tributed in various lots, of which he 16+ 
ſeryed the moſt confiderable for himſelf. 
Certain incorporated ſocieties were every 
moment in want of a ſentence or a bye-law 
in tliei r favour. He indulged them in their 
2 demand, 


2 


demand, but he required of them a fee, 
and with the utmoſt generoſity gave the 
decree they demanded, when they had 
paid the tax he impoſed. All this excited 
but little attention; and, if ſome malcon- 
tents thought proper to murmur, the bict- 
ire opened its cells at their Nee and 
* was tranquility and peace. A 
Peſcennius was not a ballen man. 
Abesbdhngiy the women, who perſuaded 
him that an ex preſſive countenance was the 
beſt recommendation to the ſex, ingroſſed 
his influence and dictated to his will. Peſ- 
cennius was not learned; if a man of wit 
did but obſerve, that natural ability and 
the attractive graces of a lively converſa- 
tion were the moſt deſirable of all accom- 
pliſhments, he was ſecure of every favour 
and indulgence Peſcennius Kur to beſtow. 
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| echte 10 n IPO to an ho- 
nourable birth; the nöoblernan, wits: ons 
defcended tb extol rhe dignity of a citizen; 
ay was Gntented to ſtoop to that precibus 
ü equality, the real a&quif tion of which has 
been the ſtittiülus to the 12 _ 
| Pefcennius for bis unrefifting vaffal. 

Peſcennius put : all the ent into palin, 


3 


and afterwards he was willing to ſet all the 
world at liberty. Thus he alternately gra- 
tified the malignant and the virtuous, and 
=» Pur fed hits favour ite chimera, the gaining 
univertal goodwitt, How could he forget, 
"that; e e we decide in no man's favour, 
| We intereſt; no man's pattiatify He, who 
gains from y you, dreads your irrefolurion, 
and be Whoin you refuſe, exclaims upon 
Your injültiec. een a O7 7 
When we expoſe ourſelves to a Cirtalt 
| Kind of ridicule, we have no longer a claim 
upon the commiſeration of criticiſm. - To 
| bY paſs 


„ 

paſs at once from the giving audience to 
proſtitutes to che ſuperintendance of a na- 
tional library, is ſome what too violent Pl 
tranſition. There are offices, that ſuppoſe 
a conſiderable ſhare of general information; 3 
and it is abſurd i in no ordinary degree, to 
accept of ſuch an employment, when we 
are totally deſtitute of all its qualifications. 
Mankind are then forced upon reflections, | 
ſo much the more ſevere to the ſubject of 
Nees, becauſe they are true. 

| Peſcennius has been e wy no 
Same; but his name has been mentioned 
in ſo many improper tranſactions, he has 
patroniſed characters ſo equivocal, he has 
| engaged in enterprizes ſo arbitrary, that, 
though bis character be ; not ruined, it is 
expoſed to an uncommon degree of ſuſpi- 
eion. The public will not conſent to find 
themſelves always in the wrong; they will 


eee the matter; they are content- 


OY 


ed to confeſs ſome exaggerations; but they 
aſſer tar Certa! in quantity of truth in the ru - 
mqurs they, entertain, and this quantity in 
Peſcennius's caſe is ſufficient to blot a man's 
whole hiſtor x. 048:203nom Xi: 
Had che ſtill continued in his obnoxious: 
office, even F though- he had: employed his 
; latte r; Years; in 1 repai ring the error S of his 4 
outſet, his cataſtrophe would probably 
have been tragical. P opular indignation Li 


had, marked its victims, and they could 
find no ſafety but in voluntary baniſhment. ' 


The ſword of Damocles was: leſs threat- 


ening to the wretch over whom it was ſuſ- 


pended, than the Vengeance of their coun- 


try aich WY of h 1 210) 


refer 1987 


of A courtier, for als — the youn ger, 
willing to give him an idea of the ſtate of royalty, 
prepared a magnificent entertainment; at the ſame 
time Kauſing a ſharp .and glittering ſword to be ſuf- - 


4 * 


pended over his head FR oy ligature of a hair, DO 


e , 710. 102947. 
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France, that has ſe often and ſo incon- 
ſiderately aſſumed ia rank higher than all 
other nations, experiences at this moment 
a cruel reverſe.” Almoſt all the men, ho 
ſix months ago were intruſted with her ad- 
miniſtration, are fugitives, incapable; or 
worſe; and, fince the revolution, what 
citizen has appeared to repair our misfor- 
tunes and heal our calamities? From tlie 
unobſerved level of a claſs hitherto neg- 
lected, a few active men have ſprung up; 
but they have unfortunately confounded 
audacity with courage, licentiouſneſs with 
liberty, fanaticiſm with Zzeal, diſtraction 
with ſpirit, appearances with truth, er- 
rors with crimes, and inbred vices with 
tranſient abuſe. 

Peſcennius Was one of theſe ill choſen 
miniſters. Flexible in his morals,” unde- 
cided in his character, unprincipled i in the 
W of government, his reſolutions 
were 


-— 
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were unaccompanied / with energy, his 

meaſures had neither regularity nor con- 
ne rien, he had no attachment to his 
country, no true love to his ſpecies. The 


arts he patroniſed out of oſtentation; in- 
duſtry he favoured, becauſe he was teized 
into it; eſtabliſiments he ſupported, for 
He gained by them. The great machine 
He never pretended to conduct; b e barely 
kept it in motion. Yielding at this and 
the other moment to the importunity of 


the great, to the miſguided influence of 
the ſex, to the artful dexterity of knaves; 
king a word of a thouſand: foreign 


„that rendered him their ac 
— or their engine, without bis fo 
much as ſuſpecting his real ſituation. 
Chabrias * promiſed him the title of 
Amide, and from that moment Chabrias 


was maſter of the ſecrets of his enemies, 


: A Þ # Mr. de Calonne. | 
| and 


| ( #7 


and could either prevent or reſiſt the blows 


that they aimed at him: In the meantime 


he was ſincere in his promiſe, but was him- 
ſelf defeated by hoary Vergennes and the 
ambitious Breteuil. The latter conceived 
he had an excluſive right to diſpoſe of his 


own inſtrument, and the former was reſo- 


jute that he would have nothing to fear 
from a man whom he could not eſteem! 
This double miſtake rendered two men 
inimical to each other, who indeed never 
declared war, but who reciprocally etu- 
ployed that ſecret malignity, which is cer- 
tainly not leſs efficacious to undermine a 


rival, than the open declaration of irrecon- 


cilable * ven igeance, 


CAS- 
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Is # man 6 altoid UAE Kbaghny? * Un 
obliges us to aſk Why; and this why leads 
to dangerous inquiries.” Why did an officer 
of cavalry intrude him into the ſu petintend: 
ance of the naval department? If heaven 
have denied to us largeneſs of capacity, 
why do we ſeek after important truſts? If 
we are neither learned nor ingenious, if we 
camat judge of the diſcoveries of others 
nor: add diſcoveries: of dur own, WV do 
we do every thing with an air of emphaſis 
and importance? If we be unable to de- 
eide upon any queſtion, if we want uffiſta 
ance, from all the world, why do we neg. 
lect and maltreat thoſe ho ſhould aid us 

| Arg 
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Are we unfit to judge of the principles of 
a conſtitution? We are not entitled to plead 
the cauſe of ariſtocratical deſpotiſm; we 
are bound to deſcend from the height of 
miniſterial elevation. Our duty is by fo 
much the more eaſy, becauſe, if we deſcend 
Half way, we are then, exactly in rr plpc 
for which nature deſigned us. „ 299d, 

Caſca found it; ſo. pleaſant a ing 0 to 
. reign over a part of France! Favours to 
diſtribute, preferences to beſtow, diſtine- 
tions to be made, encouragements, digni- 
ties, employments, all were at his diſpoſal. 
It was even a favour to ſuffer a man to ſee 
you; but this miſerable impoſition is for 
ever deſtroyed! Return to your fublime 
offices, you inſolent ſervants of the public! 
crouch before your true maſters the peo- 
ple of France! merit their indulgence by 
your: exertions, and their favour by your 
zeal ! Strip yourſelves of the exterior of 


\ * 


* in ſo⸗ 
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inſolence 4 and ; learn to be reſ; nected fo true 
virtue, not for ſpecious appearance! 
Caſca was too undiſtinguiſning in his 
Anderes He liſtened with willingneſs 
to the tales of a ſpy of a certain rank (for 
in France, as in other eountries, there are 
ſpies of all deſcriptions), and he ſuffered 
himſelf to be guided by thoſe officious ſub- 
alterns, who have always an intrigue, a 
Uander and a lie in their pockets. 222; 
Caſca, one of the thouſand victims of 
don has nor indeed tarniſhed, his well 
earned laurels, but has loſt the reputation 
he might have derived from a moderate 
underſtanding and a prudent character. 
He is an honeſt man, a word too looſe for 
applauſe, a praile too common to flatter, 
What extraordinary merit, not to intrigue 
for the ſake of gain, when a man has an 
income of ſix hundred bene Arn 
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What aſtoniſhing philoſophy, to ſit down 
with a ſatisſied mind, when a man has united 
in his perſon every ſpecies of dignity and 
decoration! What prodigious ferbear- 
ance, to diſmiſs the dreams of ambition, 
when a man is afflicted with a malady 
that renders him incapable of buſi- 
neſs! But Caſca is not intitled to this 
extraordinary commendation. Caſca ſa- 
crifices every day to the tutelar divinity of 
a court, intrigue. His ſacrifices indeed 
are not within the reach of public obſer= 
vation; his importunity is not vehement 
and indiſcreet ; he does not riſł every thing, 
| for the accompliſhment of his wiſhes. Like 
thoſe ſkilful mechanics who conceal: the 
main ſpring of their machine, Caſca acts 
by his family, by his creatures, by his 
friends, by a multitude of idle and labo- 
rious wretches, whom he ſoothes with de- 
ceitful hopes or retains with petty rewards. 
EE Caſca 


6329 


14 Caſca poſſeſſes the ſingular talent of la- 
bouring hard and doing nothing. He 
writes as-much as a lawyer's clerk ; he dif- 
patches meſſengers this way and that way; 
he gives every body an audience; he even 
liftens to you with complaiſance; his ta- 
dle i is open to every man that will fit down 

at itz and all for the ſake of the public 
fervice. By what ſtrange fatality is it, 
that nothing reſalts from ſuch extraordi- 
nary efforts ? It is that his compoſitions 
are weak and unſyſtematical ; that his meſ- 
ages have neither a judicious motive, nor 
2 perſpicuous object; that in diſcuſſion he 
has neither ſcience, nor ſkill, nor pene- 
tration. He is redundant in expreſſion 
and weak in reaſoning; ready to anſwer, 
but ſlow to comprehend ; ſpecious in dif- 
courſe, but unuſed to the ſeverity of cal- 
culation. | 


France 


„ AC 
France pardoned him the ſlenderneſs of 
his capacity; but ſhe will not pardon him 
his deſertion of Narſes ͤ; of whom he was 


the confidant and the friend, to whom he 


owed his political exiſtence, and who open- 
ed all the reſources of the ſtate for the exe - 
cution of his projects, when he had denied 


them to his predeceſſor. The miniſter of 


finance refuſed to embrace the ariſtocratical 
party, and Caſca reſol ved to oblige him to 
do ſo. But Caſca was but a pigmy in 


compariſon of Narſes; and Narſes, wilh- 


out being a Hercules, diſperſed with eaſe 
the petty projects and intrigue of a titled 
flave. A 104 ö ef dc 
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5 AD any rende 70 pr redict to 
Chabrias, that his diſmiſſion from office 
was a favour conferred upon him, and that 
his retreat to a foreign country was the 

wiſeſt ſtep; he could have choſen, the au- 

thor. of the prediction would neither have 
been received nor, underſtood, | Meanwhile 
nothing is more true. Oh, mortals l up- 
on what is it that you beſtow. the names of 

underſtanding and reaſonn 

Chabrias is no ordinary man. 3 

endeavour to paint his likeneſs. When be 

took his firſt ſtep in the career of life, he 

diſdained obſtacles, and he ſwore to render 
himſelf diſtinguiſhed. Appointed attdr- 
_ ney-general to a commiſſion, whoſe office 
| was. 


K 3 


was to avenge a miniſter * and to fix upon 
a culprit, he was aſſiduous in the buſineſs 
in which he was employed, but did not 
enter into it with eagerneſs and inconſi- 
deration. His enquiries were ſevere, but 
they were not unjuſt. An imprudent magiſ- 
trate 4 was deſtined to expiate with his 

life, an error he had adopted, rather than 
a crime he had perpetrated. Had it not 
been for Chabrias, the ſcaffold of Saint 
Malo would not have been erected in vain. 
In the mean time the public refuſed to ac · 
knowledge in the Breton magiſtrate + any 
thing but a martyr, and they regarded his 
judges as ſo many executioners. Chabrias 
| ſuffered the more ſeverely, becauſe he was 
unfortunately the moſt ſkilful and enlight- 
thee of thoſe judges. 


;#; * Duke Y'Aiguillon. } M. la Chalotais. See 
erin Life of Louis XV. 
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The intendant of Metz = ſuffered for 
this ſervile complaiſance.” Chabrias ſtood 
in need of all his ability, to clude the 
ſcenes, that the Breton officers prepared 
for him on every fide, that they might 
reduce the magiſtrate to the neceſſity 
either of withdrawing himſelf or of re- 
tracting. But he was ſufficiently 'ac- 
quainted with the characters of mankind ; 
he knew that popular odium is fleeting 
and tranſitory, and that influence KIN 
ſituation outlive cenſure. | 

He was appointed to prefide in another 
province, and he there diſplayed the ta- 
tents, upon which he founded his Preten- 
fions to the office of miniſter. 4 lan 

The diſinclination of the prince long 
kept him at a diſtance; but he was indefa- 
tigable in bis purſuits, and his name e and 


An office te which Mr! de A was ſoon 
er appointed. 
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nis talents were unavoidably attended to, 
when weakneſs and intrigue made it neceſ- 
ſary to have recourſe to a new miniſter. - 

The empire of talent is great and ex- 
traordinary. Chabrias was qualified, to ex- 
i plain himſelf with perſpicuity and eaſe, to 


inſinuate a wholeſome and a juſt opinion 
without appearing to ſuggeſt it. He knew 
the value of temporary expedients, and 
he perceived at a ſingle glance the excel - 
lencies and the defects of any project that 
was ſubmitted to him. He was one of 
thoſe miniſters, whom you may perſuade, 
but whom you cannot deceive. His co- 
adjutors had ſufficient proof of his pene- 
tration and his genius. How then did it 
happen, with all theſe advantages, that 
Chabrias did not give birth to the proſ- 
perity of France? It was becauſe he was 
a man of urbanity, and defired to be at 

the ſame time agreable and uſeful, 
The man of urbanity is he, who is un- 
D 3 willing 


(* 


willing to: loſe a- ſingle Augen 1 „ 

anxious to be panegyriſed by the women, 

to be ſung by the poets, to be carved by 

the ſtatuaries, and to be loved by men of 

wit. All theſe ſucceſſes were obtained by 

Chabrias; but to gain and to ſecure them 
it was neceſſary to grant more than he ought 
to have granted; hence his prodigality. 

Prodigality forces us upon expedients; 

expedients give birth to projects; prqjects 
are the offspring of excentric minds; and 
to ſuch minds it becomes neceſſary to have 
recourſe. A certain order of men ſurround 
the miniſter in conſequence; and this cir- 
cumſtance leſſens his reputation, and opens 
à door to detraction, which from that mo- 
ment erects all its batteries againſt him. 
Theſe batteries cannot be diſarmed, but 
by bringing over the matroſſes to our ſide; 
money is the inſtrument of gaining them, 
and the moment we attempt to purchaſe, 
„ the 


<9) 

the» price grows double. The reſources 
of the ſtate can no longer equal their de- 
mands ; the miniſter refuſes compliance ; 
and theſe wretches immediately deſert and 
turn, againſt the author of their beginning 
fortune, the benefits they have received at 
his hands. The ſtruggle of party com- 
mences; factions are formed, and the pro- 
duce of the public treaſury is divided be- 
tween the demands of government and the 
. war; are made to diſconcert its ene- 
mies. ne | oF Sh Fo 
Such is the W Chabrias. Ur 
nomical in matters of detail, he repaired 
theſe faults with intereſt, by the moſt bril- 
liant operations. A bad fteward, a good 
financier, an able miniſter, a true ſtateſ- 
man; ſuch is what he was, and what his 
country would have found him. But his 
n ay: expoſed him to the 
allo , DN n007 00Dt: 
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-adopting without examination men, ope- 
Fations and plans, that tarniſh the glory of 
: thoſe, wiſer. meaſures, which ſprung from 
his ed eee the children of 
his o-.õn underſtanding. & 213; 3's Wr: 

What then is the . . 
tunate quality, this levity 2 It.is, that a 
man divides his attention between buſineſs 
and pleaſure; it is, that a man gives to 
affairs a ſingle moment, to intrigue whole 
hours of his time, and devotes his even- 
ings to the ſex. It is, that he reads with- 
out ſtudying. liſtens without reflecting, 
aud. argues without judgment and determi- 
nation. It is, that he prefers the moſt ex- 
peditious methods, that he is diſheartened 
by objections and difficulty, that he dreads 
to conſult men of ſevere argument and nice 
calculation. Wit amuſes him, gaiety al- 
lures, experience tires, timidity ſhocks, 
8 diſguſt, He judges with pre- 
cipitation, 


. 


(41 
eipitation; he yields to importunity, he x 78 
inacceſſible to merit. What we call levity 
is made up of raſh promiſes, laviſh hopes, 
and vague and inconſiderate propoſals, 
Chabrias had powerful enemies to en- 


Counter. Among them we diſtinguiſſi two, 


very unlike in their character, Narſes and 
Cleomenes *. The former expected to 
cruſh _— once under the giganticneſs 
of his virtue; he has blotted out the te- 
-mory neither os his talents nor his meaſures. 
The latter converted the power of his place 
into à battery againſt him, and has himſelf 
fallen below the dignity of being hated. 
Chabrias is ſtill purſued even in baniſh- 
ment with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity; 
and Cleomenes, the author of all our ca- 
lamities, the moſt incapable of miniſters, 
nn by his victims and W by 


* Mr. Necker, and the cardinal te Lomenie, arch- 


biſhop of Sens. 15 
4 | men 
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men of abe i Med exit With 
* impeachment or enquir yer 97fimue: 
Chabrias belie red that he had ſupporters, 
and they were only friends, miſtreſſes, aps- 
logiſts, or com pan ions of his focial hours. 
2 whole world indeed has not abandon- 
ed him; but thoſe only have remained 
faithful, upon whom he never conterre 
benefit. They judged him, from a know- 
ledge of what he was, and not from mere 
reputation. A man, who would ſucceed, 
muſt be formed for the cireumſtances in 
which he is placed. For ever be the mini- 
ſter proſcribed, who, when we had pub 
bed our firuation and avowed our diſtreſs, 
was guilty of depredation upon the national 
eſtate ! But, if there were a time, when x 
miniſter had no will of his own and no 

power to change that of others, it would 

8 de ne eyes rs to Ian 
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ane loves pleaſure ought to re- 
nounce the character of a ſtateſman. But 
unfortunately ſtate affairs are commonly 
made ſubſervient to the pleaſures of the 
miniſter. Chabrias was too laviſh in con- 
fiding the ſecret of his character to ſo many 
women. The fair in every rank were as, 
grecable to him; and ſhe, who, devoted, 
the gifts of nature to the vileſt proſtitution, 
ſometimes found his heart more acceſſible, 
than the woman, ho is miſled by anrexr, 
ceſſive ſenſibility, and who has always to, 
ſtruggle with the goodneſs, of her princis, 
1 It would, not be impoſſible to de T on- 
Nrate, at the time when Chabrias was in of- 
fice, that rectitude of conduct was an ima-. 
ginary purſuit; that economy would have. 
been leſs uſeful to the ſtate than profuſion; 
and that nations may arrive at a degree of 
corruption, at which all the efforts of ta- 


lents and virtue are unable to ſerve them. 
CLE O- 
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-CLEOMENES. 
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HE mould not have died itbbüt regret 
and eulogium, if he had been able to avoid 
the rock of being a miniſter. It was in 
that brilliant fituation, that his fame be - 
came annihilated, and he ſhowed to the 
world the immenſe diſtance there is be- 


: teen" genius and \ ingenuity, between the 
digulty of ambition and the meanneſs of 


intrigue. At the head of the finances we 
found Him a man, totally unqualified for 


the fobject of revenue, and who, at the 
enk of the eighteenth. century, carried in- 


to office the exploded routine of the an- 
cient farmers. general; we found him a 
man, whom every thing in the affairs of a 
great — u alſed, and to whom 

| rwenty 
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twenty years of a partial adminiſtration ap- 
pee to have taught not one uſeful leſſon, 
Cleomenes at the head of a dioceſe, ſar- 
rounded with underlings and flatterers, 
lulled with the ſweet ſound of applauſe, 
pointed out by fame as the proper ſucceſ- 
ſor to great offices; fluent in expreſſion, 
perſpicuous in manner, ſpecious in cha- 
racter, independent | in ſentiment, and 
courageous in the ſuppreſſion of abuſe, 
had furniſhed to his friends the occaſion 
rather than the ſubject of an eulogium, 
which had circulated for fifteen years. 
At Paris, when perſons are accuſtomed to- 
praiſe : a man, it is with unwillingneſs they | 
| retract their verdict, and they yield a vo- 
luntary admiration to the ot they have 
| created, _ 17197480 
Five and twenty years ago ineredulity 
and ſtrength of mind were conceived to be 
ſynony mous.. A biſhop, who had the cou- 


rage 
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| rage to be an infidel, Was of courſe” idol- | 


ized by the philoſophical) party. Ata period 
when men had ſworn to extirpate fana- 
ticiſm and credulity, Cleomenes ſhowed 
an ingifference 4 the affairs of religion ; 
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finee be n never x formed i ro himſelf principles 
upon any ſubject i in the world. ea e b 
This unfortunate turn of mind is the 
everlafling t foe of morality and truth, E- 
very thing to ſuch a perſon appears in miaf- 
querade. Ambition aſſumes the names of 
energy and fortitade ; voluptuouſneſs is 
judicious relaxation; luxury is the debt 
we owe to an elevated ſtation ; the defite 
of engrofling a thouſand emoluments is 
forelight. and prudence. In what I have 
now laid, I have painted Cleomenes on the ie 
moſt favourable ſide. I might have added, 
that the undiſguiſed diſplay of his ſalaci- 
ty was an outrage upon profeſſional de- 


corum and national manners. 
| There 


5 


e is another ſort of obligation, the 
obligation 0 of friendſhip, . that is (till more 
oe reive 1 in its character. Cleomenes con- 


tracted engagements of this ſort, but he 


W them like a courtier, or . 


ener 


equal: in rank. to "himfelf by his —.— in 
the church, but greatly above him by, bis 
ciyji preferments. . Cleomenes undermined 
him by, degrecs, by the cul pable practice 
of expoſing upon all occafi ions his vanity, 
his egotiſm and his immorality. A ſecond 
| inſtance. telates to a ſort of miniſter, who 
found himſelf obliged to gratify a few, to 
offend many, and to expoſe himfelf to the 


arrows of ingratitude. Cleomenes wilfully : 


aſſiſted in making his friend ridiculous. 


Ee. engroſſed his fayour, he left to him | 

undiminiſhed all the odium of his refuſals, | 

and he engroſſed by his influence over him 
| the 
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9 
the diſpoſal of his favours. My laſt in- 
5 ſtance is leſs that of a friendly intimacy, 
than of a profeſſed homage paid to the 
qualities of a man, whoſe fortune will long 
occupy the pen of hiſtory. Cleomenes 
linked his own fate to the principles of his 
hero; he pretended to adopt, rather than 
really eſpouſed them, that the numerous 
partiſans of the diſgraced ſtateſman might 
attach themſelves for the execution of his 
plans to their great apologiſt. At length 
he arrived to the pinnacle of his wiſhes. 
But no ſooner was he in office than he ab- 
jured the tenets of his creator, forgot his 
vaunted excellence, united with his enemies, 
plunged France in confuſion, and ſcattered 
with an unſparing hand the ſeeds of the 
misfortunes that now overwhelm us. 

| Is Cleomenes ſufficiently puniſhed in 
being driven from his native country ? 
What then, ſhall we ſee the ecclefiaſtical 

purple 
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purple turned into the reward of infidelity ? 
Shall we ſee favours of all kinds heaped 
upon the apoſtle of deſpotiſm, and wealth 
deſcending in a golden ſhower upon the 
deſtroyer of our fortunes? No: there are 
victims we owe to public vengeance; and, 


if the laſt puniſhment be not inflicted upon | 


them, we have ſtill the engines of poverty, 
ſhame and inexpiable abhorrence. Wretch- 
ed indeed would be our fituation, if it were 
no longer in our power to blaſt che perfi- 
dious citizen and the guilty miniſter ! 
There are men, who are grown grey in 
courts, have conſecrated their lives to the 
ordures of cabal, and employed their guilty 
lucubrations in preparing the diſgrace of 
a miniſter and the elevation of their own 
creatures. The diſciples of anarchy, they 
huild their hopes upon the miſtakes of a 
ſovereign, upon the fluctuation of admi- 
niſtrations, upon the diſſenſions of govern- 
Vor. II. E ment, 


. 

ment, upon the diſorders of the ſtate, up- 
on the depredation of the finances. It is 

from this diſhonourable claſs, that the de- 
poſitaries of the public intereſts are ordi- 
narily choſen. Is it then to be wondered 
at, that the people have hitherto been ſa- 
crificed to the avidity and luxury of the 
great; that two or three hundred families 
have ſhared among them the produce of 
the national ſoil, or that the community, 
reſtored to its rights, demands from its 
ſpoilers a ſevere account of three hundred 
years of abuſe, and are reſolute to annihi- 
late for ever ſo tyrannical a government? 
I confeſs that the term of our country has 
no determinate ſignification; but, if ſtill 
ſomething remained in the world of this 
glorious prejudice; if it were poſſible to 
revive the extinguiſhed flame, we ſhould 
certainly not ſeek in the ſoul of a prieſt, 

who has no poſterity to provide for and no 
1 danger 


K 
danger to fear, the ſacred embers of this 
celeſtial flame. 

God forbid, chat I ſhould ſeek to weaken 
the reſpect of my country for the catholic 
religion ! I cannot however conceal the 
truth, that prieſts of all religions are con- 
tracted and ſelfiſh. They regard the reſt 
of their ſpecies as fair game; or they ima- 
gine that they have in them a particle of 
the divine nature, and that the opinions 
of mankind are at their diſpoſal. 

Nothing is more immediately neceſſary, 
than an alteration in the forms of clerical 
education, and a change of character in 
this claſs of men, who, in the midſt of their 
anxiety to ſerve their God, have almoſt 


forgotten to be citizens of the world. The 
church has furniſhed a conſiderable num- 
ber of miniſters to the ſtate. They have 
promoted the grandeur of the ſovereign, 
they have never ſought the welfare of the 

| E 2 people. 


people. Neither Suger, nor Richelieu, 
nor Ximenes, nor Mazarine, will furniſh 
an exception to this principle, Fleuri 
alone exerted an economy, in which. the 
people found their ſhare of benefit. 
Cleomenes was no more capable of ſav- 
ing, than of expending the revenues of the 
ſtate with propriety. Whichever of theſe 
had been neceſſary, he would have proved 
equally 1 injurious to the public weal. He 
would have imagined that the public could 
be benefited by private injuſtice, and not 
that the increaſe of national caſe was the 


road to national economy 
When the duke de Choiſeul was in . 
he was reproached with volatility; he was 
a god, if we compare him with the majo- 
rity of his ſueceſſors. He underſtood the 
character of Cleomenes, whom he would 
never call any thing but he abbe, He 
found him uſeful in diminiſhing the folly 
2 of 


6 


of monaſtic ſuperſtition; but he would 
never have ſuffered him to take a ſtep in 
politics by the dictate of his own judg- 


ment. 
Cleomenes by made his advantage of 


circumſtaices,? if however this be to ſuc- 
ceed, to live without glory and without 
friendſhip, and at laſt to ſeek a refuge 
in a foreign country, where the beſt he can 
hope for is flattery or commiſeration. 
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( Baron de Breteuil, late Chief of the C ouncil of the : 
Finances, and formerly Secretary F _ . the 
Home e e J 


HE is not deſtitute of natural ability, 
but his talents themſelves are converted 
into vices, becauſe, the ſoul being radi- 
. cally debaſed, it debaſed the inſtruments 
3 it employed. That he might arrive at 
1 high ſituation he thought it requiſite to 
employ all ſorts of means. Arrived there, 
| it was neceſſary at whatever price to per- 
petuate his political exiſtence ; firmly fix- 

ed in a ſlippery fituation, he applied him- 

ſelf to provide for the future, and to parry 

the ſtrokes of fortune. In this progreſs, 

of how many contrarieties has he been 

_ guilty? Hence the neceſſity to avenge 

ene | him- 
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himſelf of this man, and to excl the 
other; to baniſh a third, ro impriſon a 
fourth. Hence that deteſted maſs of guilt 
and rouerie , a word happily forgotten and 


which we revive with regret, but which 
the character of Barges compels us to uſe, 


fince this word only can be in uniſon with 
the feelings of the author and his readers. 


Public vengeance took away the life of 


Fleſſelles +, and Barges is till alive; that 
Barges, to whom the Baſtile was indebted 
for its inhabitants ; who turned adminiſtra- 
tion into a tennis court, his cloſet into a 
brothel, his office into the den of injuſtice, 
the police into an engine of reſentment, 
and the name of his king into a watch- 
word of terror. 

* Crimes, which entitle their perpetrator to the 
being broken on the wheel, (/a roue.) 


+ Late prevot des marchands, or mayor of Paris, who 
was put to death on the memorable day of the capture 


of the Ns 14 July, 


| E + Barges, k 
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n while he FREY his country 
abroad, concealed under an oſtentatious 
{ſplendour the baſeneſs of his intrigues, 
and under the ability of his deputies the 
mediocrity of his underſtanding. He 
purchaſed from others what he could not 
furniſh from his own. ſtock, and filled, 
without perſonal. miſcarriage, without | in- 
jury to the Nate, and without honour to his 

country, a career, that fo many people 
have trod, that it would demand an un- 
common degree of weakneſs to miſcarry. 
He has juſt. that portion of ability, that 
enables him to ſupply in inſolence what 
he wants in worth; and juſt that ſtyle of 
effrontery, which impoſes upon the heed- 
leſs multitude, who are for ever warned 
and for ever cheated. Prince, beloved 


by your fellow- citizens! baniſh from your 


councils a man, whom France cannot ſee 


about your perſon nithout horror! The 
ability 


( 


ability we grant him, the ſpirit we aſcribe 
to him are inadequate and partial, but 
might perhaps have been employed to a uſe- 


ful purpoſe.” Alas! what are talents alone, 


at a moment in which it is requiſite to gain 
the confidence of a nation, Who think that 
they yet hear the clanking of their chains, 


and who view with indignant regard the 


artificers of a calamity *, that is ſuſpended 
indeed, but that is not yet perhaps remov- 


ed? 
Why has Barges, when he n 
his perſon from the public indignation, 


alledged nothing in favour of his inno- 


cence? Is he indifferent to the good 
opinion of his countrymen? Is he inca- 
pable of averting their cenſure? Either 


* 'The baron de Breteuil was appointed chief of the 
council of finances 12 July, immediately upon the 


diſmifion of Mr. Necker. 


of 
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of theſe motives would be equally injuri- 


ous to his character. 

He is one of thoſe common- place cour- 
tiers, who, under the pretence of the 
knowledge of mankind, are aſtoniſhed at 
nothing, are afflicted at nothing, are dif- 
turbed at nothing, becauſe to every _ 


their hems... are dormant. 


( 59 ) 
a U Ss. 


{De Cict, Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, Keeper of 
| the Seals.) 


RH E STIUS has all thoſe advantages | 


that lead to fortune. I ſay advantages, be- 
cauſe it is neither the powers of the under- 
ſtanding, nor the qualities of the heart, that 
inſure ſucceſs. The former are fruitful 
in envy, and the latter make us avoid the 
ordinary means of riſing in the world. 
Activity of underſtanding, courage of 
heart, ſuavity of manners are all of them 
united in Rheſius. Neither ſuperior to 
prejudice, not fettered by virtue, he has 
been able quietly to remove the obſtacles, 
that envy and ambition oppoſed to his pro- 
greſs, — 


The 
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The beautiful of the other ſex have been 
denominated high prieſteſſes of the hood- 
winked goddeſs. I know not how far Rhe- 
ſius is indebted to them, but I know that 
he had the means to bribe them. It he 
could not amuſe them as an agreeable 
trifler, he had at leaſt that teazing caprice, 
which we ſo frequently ſee preferred to 
uniform ſubmiſſion. 

It would have been ſomething a ſingu- 
lar to fee Rheſius at the head of the finan- 
ces, than in an office of ſerene and ſober 
dignity. He was twice at the diſpoſal of 
Louis the Fifteenth, © I will take good 
406 care of bim,“ faid the monarch; © he | 

« is mightily agreeable to me.“ I conclude, 
that kings are not N the martyrs of 
glory. | 

Rhefius directed his learned reſearches 
againſt the unprofitable uſurpers of a pro- 


perty, that has lately been reclaimed by * 
5 the 


( 6: ) 
the nation. He was uſeful in three ways: 
ficſt, to the ſtate, which is delivered from an 
unprofitable burthen; next, to the monks, 
who will recover their liberty; and laſt of 
all, to the poor, who will recover their 


rights. Py TE 
Another prelate of a more reſtleſs ambi- 


tion whiſpers to his friends, that Rheſius 


bas ſtolen a march upon him, and that his 
apparent diſintereſtedneſs concealed the 
unconquerable defi ire of filling this great 
: legal department; that he hunſelf had for 


eighteen months ſpeculated upon the event 
of the firſt change that ſhould occur, and 


that a melaphyſical diſcourſe overturned the 


wiſeſt ſcheme in the world. 


MON- 
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MONTAL B. 


(The Count de Saint Prieſt, e of State for 
the Home Department. * 


MONT ALB was born to rule the minds 
of his fellow-citizens,, and is compoſed of 
all thoſe ſprings which are calculated to 
burſt aſunder the fetters of intereſt, He 
has that activity of mind, which is engen- 
dered by long meditation and by the cer- 
tainty of the wiſdom of his operations. 
Capable of elevated views, animated with 
the uncontrolable deſire of making men 
happy, he has that rare courage which en- 
ables a man to vanquiſh the obſtacles that 
his contemporaries oppoſe to their o.] n 
welfare, and that commanding eloquence, 
which ſprings from a cultivated under- 
ſtanding and a ſoul of fire. 

The career of public buſineſs, ſo bril- 
ant when circumſtances are favourable, 


ſo 


8 


ſo painful when fortune does not in ſome 
degree co- operate with talents, offered him 
an occaſion of making himſelf illuſtrious, 
He ſeized it, and triumphed over the pet- 
ty vengeance of his opponents. In all 
courts there is a certain number of rich and 
powerful families who pretend to an influ- 
ence, that muſt greatly embarraſs miniſters, 
if they know not how to counteract the im- 
portunity of men, who ſolicit in the lan- 
guage of command. Three things cha- 
racteriſe our noble courtiers; vanity, ig- 
norance and falſhood. Humble them and 

they become your enemy; employ them, 
they ruin every thing they undertake; truſt 
them, and they abuſe your confidence. I am 
not writing a ſatire or drawing an imagina- 
ry picture; I ſtate nothing but the fimple 
truth. 1 
At the ſame time Montalb has inſtructed 
the metropolis in the true difference be- 
| tween 


664) 
tween competence and luxury, between 
tranquility and indolence, between honeſt 
gain and fraudulent impoſition. That ſa- 
cred probity, which is the life's blood of 
an extenſive” commerce, is no longer 
known; and we have ſubſtituted in its 
room every ſort of trick and prevarication. 
«© What would your majefty do,” faid the 
regent to Peter the Firſt, © if you had a 
great town like Paris?“ * would fet 
ct it on fire at four places at once,” replied 
the ſavage monarch. I aſk, what would 
Peter do, now that Paris is infinitely more 
Pip than it could have been 2 century 
Montalb has formed to himſelf certain 
principles from which he has ſworn never 
to depart. N {oe | 
The man, that they to be uſeful to 
the community, muſt begin by thwarting 
eee becaule at er the proſ- 
perity 
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perity of individuals depends upon the 
calamity of the public. If it were other- 
wiſe, if every thing were ſagely diſtributed, 
if there were the leaſt ſhadow of propor- 
tion between human advantages, one man 

would never abſorb the portion of a thou- 
ſand. To reſtore the equilibrium, it is 
neceſſary to take from one and give to 
another; and it is this operation, that ex- 5 
cites the murmurs of the great and expoſes 
its patron to the attacks of unprincipled 
avidity. = 

A man that farthers a neceſſary change 
is of courſe the ſatiriſt of his predeceſſors 
in office. If he can conſent to accommo- 
date his proceedings to the circumſtances 
of the times, he is loſt for ever; the abuſes 
with which he ſtruggles are too mighty 
for him; the courtiers penetrate his de- 
ſigns, and circumvent him before he has 
realized them. To ſucceed, he muſt 
i „ march 
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march with a firm and rapid ſtep; he 
muſt improve the momentary zeal of his 
ſovereign; and he muſt forget himſelf, 
ſatisfied that the ſervices he renders his 
country will occaſion his fall. 
Whatever be the merit of a king, he is 
but a man. Every man is acceſſible to the 
infinuations of flattery and the importunity 
of friendſhip ; the confidence he has in his 
_ repreſentative cannot be excluſive. He 
has a wife whom he loves, he has a miſtreſs 
that he adores, or he has perſonal attend- 
ants whom he has converted into friends. 
Theſe are the engines of cabal for the ruin 
of a miniſter. Sometimes they praiſe his 
ability, but accuſe him of diſhoneſt views; 
ſometimes they aſſert the integrity of his 
views, but alas! his genius is unequal to 
them. Has he weakneſſes? In their re- 
preſentation they are metamorphoſed into 


eſſential defects. Has he defects? They 
N become 


418 


become vices. Has he vices? They are 
crimes. Is he invulnerable on this ſide? 
He is made the butt of ridicule and ſatire, 
till he is forced to attend more to his own 
preſervation, than to the ſervice of the 


public. He is then led into the commiſ- 


ſion of an overſight; he is criticiſed, he 
juſtifies himſelf; his maſter, aſtoniſhed 
that he has need of juſtification, withdraws 
ſomething of his confidence in him, and 
becomes acceſſible to the counſels of others. 


Attacked on all fides, he defends himſelf 
with ſpirit, and 1s ultimately exhauſted 
by the efforts he has made. 

A foreigner who is favoured neither by 
diſtinguiſhed birth, nor conſiderable 
wealth, nor powerful friends, and who 


has nothing on his fide but talents and the 


favour of his maſter, finds the former be- 
come impotent when the latter is with- 
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46 
drawn. His friends deſert him; his crea- 
tures gladly ſhake off the galling yoke of 
gratitude; his enemies breathe vengeance ; 


the great deſpiſe him ; knaves thwart him; 


fools fpurn at him; the popular cry pur- 
ſues him. He finds himſelf exhauſted 
with the efforts he made to reſiſt his fall, 
and he ſcarcely oppoſes the unjuſt calumny 
that would rob him of the merit of 
what he has actually performed &. 


SO S- 

We give up this chat as a riddle to exerciſe 
the ingenuity of the reader. The perſonal miſunder- 
ſtanding between the count de Saint Prieſt and the 
reputed . author of theſe volumes, is well known. 
Mirabeau charged the ſecretary, with having ſaid to 
the mob that came from Paris to Verſailles, that they 
« might thank themſelves for the famine; ſince in- 
c ſteadof one monarch they had now twelve hundred,” 
the number of the national aſſembly. This charge, 
after being 1 in ſome degree repelled, has been ſuffered 


wer, in a manner that at firſt fight ſeems to do no 
honour 
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$OSTHENE s. 


- 


(Marſhal 4 Beauveau, Miniſter of State.) 


SOSTHENES 1s naturally brave, am- 
bitious and honeſt, but of an ordinary 


underſtanding. Of the capacity he has, 


he has made more advantage than might 
have been expected; becauſe he was judi- 


cious enough to enter into the opinions and 
ſentiments of perſons, who were able to 


ſupply that in which he was deficient. 


honour to the accuſer. We would not be underſtood 


to lay much ſtreſs upon this anecdote, as explanatory 
of the portrait of Montalb; but there is an extrava- 
gance in the apparent panegyric, that ſtruck us as 
having ſome reſemblance to an ill-managed irony. 


The reader will obſerve that ſeveral ſentences in the + 


four laſt para graphs are tranſ cribed from the 4 
of Rabin. Vol. J. p. 93• 
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His defects have been of ſervice to him. 


His hauterr, for example, has prevented 
him from mixing in the littleneſs of in- 


trigue, which, even when it ſucceeds, has 


always ſomething mean abour-it. His in- 
difference to emolument has freed him 
from thoſe ſpeculations, the ordinary ſnares 
of the great, but which Soſthenes has de- 


ſpiſed. 
A faithful friend even at the expence of 


his fortune, he has carried the heroiſm of 


friendſhip to its utmoſt exceſs, The objects 
of his attachments have been widely differ- 
ent ; but his zeal has been the ſame, and 
he has felt as warmly for the ſeverity of the 
Stoic, as for the effuſions of the man of 
ſenſibility, ST 

Softhenes has always attached bimſelf 
to men of genius. Whether a ſelect ſo- 


ciety was indiſpenſible to the companion 


of his life, or that it was the inſtrument | 


5 „ ol 
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( 
of his reputation, or that he found his 
o- gratification in aſſembling about him 
men, who penetrate into futurity, and 
judge of unborn events. 

Hie has been connected in the ſame de- 
gree of intimacy with four men, the moſt 
completely contraſted to each other. One 
of them, devoted to the moſt entire ob- 
ſcurity, avoided the court, the great, the 
ſplendour of life, the pleaſures of faſhion, 
and placed his ſupreme happineſs in the 
reigning over a ſmall number of admirers, 
whom friendſhip retained in his ſuite, and 
with whoſe applauſe his vanity was daily 
fed. A ſecond, the moſt amiable of ego- 
tiſts, perhaps the only amiable perſon of 
that claſs that ever exiſted; who confider- 
ed pleaſure as the moſt important of all 
things, buſineſs as next, character as the 
third thing, and duty as the laſt, The 
third amuſed by his volatility and enlight- 
F 4 ened 
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ened by his genius ; in his ſlighteſt con- 
cerns he gave to the buſineſs in which he 
was engaged a character peculiar to him- 
ſelf. He united the indulgences of vice 
with the graces of virtue, carefully ab- 


ſtaining from all that is odious in the firſt 
and ſevere in the laſt, and never regretting 
the price that he paid for pleaſure or for 


ſucceſs. * he laſt had virtue, but it was 


a thorny virtue; had underſtanding, but 
without ſuavity and without grace; firm 
neſs without indulgence; capacity without 
genius; quickneſs of apprehenſion without 

comprehenfiveneſs of views. How could 


one man unite himſelf with ſouls of ſo dif- 
ferent a complexion ? How could he ac- 


commodate himſelf to taſtes ſo diſcordant, 


and defend ſyſtems ſo unlike? Tt muſt 
be, that the different periods of our lite, 


the different circumſtances i in which we 


are Placed, make us regard objects in a 


light 


e 


light altogether diſſimilar. Be this as it 


may, the man, who has been ſucceſſively 
the friend of characters, ſuch as we have 
deſcribed, is not to be confounded with 
the maſs of his ſpecies. 

Soſthenes is become a miniſter *. He 
will carry into office the fruits of a long 
experience, a circumſtance that is not to 
be diſdained; he will carry an unpreju- 
diced judgment and a reſolute heart. Kings 
have not always made ſo happy a choice. 
His principles are ſound, fince he dreads 
equally the calamities of anarchy and the 
miſerable tranquility of deſpotiſm. He 
has befide accuſtomed his mind to certain 
philoſophical meditations, which can never 


be without their uſe in the affairs of man- 


kind. 
It is the characteriſtic of a prudent man, 


never to have mixed his name in the ſcan- 


* 4 Auguſt 1789. 
dalous 
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dalous ſcenes, that he court for fifty years 
Has exhibited. The tyrannical cabinet of 
the marchioneſs de Pompadour, the licen- 
tious | intrigues of the counteſs du Barri, 
the conſpiracies formed againſt the virtu- 
| ous Turgot, the paſquinades and ballads 
of young Maurepas, the cabals of a reſt- 
| leſs and itinerant family, and the conſpi- 
Facies that were formed in favour of diſ- 
order, would each in its turn have diſho- 
noured many a courtly name, if diſhonour 
at the court of Verſailles were capable of 
degrees. The name of Softhenes has ne- 
ver been ſtained in any of theſe operations, 
in which power gives to ſervility the means 
of ſelling honours, employments, and 
whatever is uſually found in the train of 

the great, | 
Soſthenes experienced a fhort term of 
diſgrace, He Fey to it, as a man might 
4. have 
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have done that deſerved it. 


He rejected 
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CLITOPHON . 50 eraſted to a vene- 
rhble. name to adorn him with glory, and 
has ſought to arrive at fortune by the 
flowery path of pleaſure. He had that ſort 
of capacity, which is graceful at twenty- 
five, and ridiculous at fifty. There is a 
period in human life, when thoughtlefſ- 
neſs, partakes of activity and candour; 
there, is a period, when it is the ſad re- 
ſult of an abortive underſtanding. 1 . | 

Nothing is more injurious, than ac con- 
ſiderable name, unaccompanied with con- 
ſiderable qualifications; than high offices, 
without ability to fill them; than an 
elevated rank, without that dignity which 


__ age it, 4 eee eee 


C7 3 

The mind of Clitophon is not only deſ- 
titute of uſeful'information, but is croud- 
ed with falſe ideas ; illuſion there fills the 
place of truth ; a vulgar credulity 1 is the 
ſubſtitute of religion. = 
He had a place at court &, which might 
have fixed the deſires of his ambition, if 
he had not poſſeſſed it. He made every 
ſacrifice to obtain another, which for his 
glory he ought to have abandoned, if it 
had ever been beſtowed upon him. The 
ſecret for Clitophon to be ſomething. „ Was 
for him to do nothing; the ſame moment 
that ſaw him active ſaw him contemptible. 
The profeſſion we have choſen muſt 
always determine the degree of ſtrict- 
neſs that ought to characteriſe our man- 
ners. We laugh at that action in 
one man, which we execrate in another. 
* Great almoner to the king. i 
Human 


1699 
Human ſocicty is ſufficiently indulgent; 
but it forbids, under pain of contempt, a 
certain publicity in our relaxations. 

Misfortunes that are occaſioned by im- 
prudence, excite our pity; misfortunes 
that are cauſed by intrigue, may excite a 
momentary ſenſibility, but Pnekly leave 
us cold and indifferent. 

The lite of Clitophon has been divided 
into three acts: in the firſt, we ſaw him 
flight and ſuperficial ; in the ſecond, in- 
triguing ; in the third, icy and unfeeling. 
Amorous as a grenadier, oſtentatious as a 
farmer-general, ſpeculating as an adven- 
turer, he found in his commerce with the 
ſex mortification and contempt, in his de- 
pendents hypocritical knaves, and in his 
fpeculations ruinous law-ſuits and the loſs 
of reputation. | 

It is the common place and undiſcri- 


minated character, that is equally cal- 
lous 


(30:9 


ious to favours and to affronts; that re- 


ceives in exactly the fame ſtyle the quack 
and the man of ſcience ; that amuſes at- 
ſelf with vice and employs virtue as its re- 
ſource; that has a few {laviſh dependents, 


but never has a friend ; that forgets in the 


arms of beauty the pangs of exile; whoſe 


affability is cowardice; whoſe generoſity 


18 oſtentation; whoſe religion is terror; 
who regards labour as the greateſt of evils, 
and would prefer the baſeſt obſcurity to 


the efforts neceſſary to reſtore an ing jured 


reputation. 


Clitophon is for ever telling v us chat he 
is ſick of mankind; yet mankind has done | 
every thing for him, and what has he done 


for them? In the laſt inſtance they have 
ſummoned him to the auguſt aſſembly, 
that is the arbiter of our future deſtinies. 
Let Clitophon embrace the rights of the 
people and the cauſe of liberty ; let him 
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by diff ntereſtedneſs, by eloquence an by 


J courage, impoſe 1 upon his | enemies an eter- 
H& 


[na flence reſpecting t] the paſt, and give 


. 
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tion from i its aſhes ! 
B | Let him reſtore to the ſtate ea 
| | menſe wealth, which the poor muſt ſhare, 
if the ſtate did not exert itſelf for the ex- 
5 : tirpation of poverty Y and let him by e a life 
Jr honourable ſimplicity expiate the lux- 
ury of thirty years! Let him diſcard the 
Hoary flatterers that ſurround him; and 
that build their varying projects and their 
ambitious hopes upon his inſatiable rr 
and his unconquerable indolence! | 
Alas! there is a period in human life 
— the ſoul loſes all its elaſticity. There 
is A decay i in our moral, as well as in our 
natural faculties. All that remains is the 
ry, or at moſt the tranſient glimmer- 


ings of Capacity ; and in thoſe cruel mo- 
pen | ments 


( 
ments we feel at once what we ought to 
do, and our inability to execute it. In the 
air of a court, the man uſually ceaſes to 
exiſt, as ſoon as he arrives at manhood. 
What remains for him to do? To be be- 
neficent in his decay. Thanks be to nature, 
there is need neither of talents, nor effort, 
nor application in order to do good ®!  -» 
Clitophon will devote his laſt moments 
to the exerciſe of religion. The readineſs 
of his faith in things ſupernatural, the ve- 
neration with which he is impreſſed for the 
marvellous , ſufficiently -ſhow the fate 


* This ſeems to be a very unguarded ſentence, 
The author probably means, that a man of fortune 
without talents and without induſtry, need not be to- 
tally uſeleſs. Even in this ſenſe the aſſertion is ſuf- 
ficiently problematical. If he mean any thing elſe, 
he 1s propagating an error, which ſurely the man of 
talents and who feels the utility of talents, ſhould be 
the laſt perſon to entertain. | 

+ The author here alludes to his connection with 
count Caglioſtrxo. | 


vo. II. :G a 
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that awaits him. He muſt have a good 
perſtition, as before 
Aa ſprinkling. of miracles, and the uſual 
promiſe of penetrating Wesenkuliy into the 
darkneſs. of futurity; futurity, the ſcare- 
crow, of feeble minds, whoſe deſire is to 


$ 


loſe nothing of this world, and ta ſecure 
the happineſs of another. 
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-*CURASSES ſtretches to we Utmoſt 


extreme the double ariſtocracy, thatof the 


clergy and that of the nobility.” He has 
not ability enough to be the founder of a 
| ſect, and he has too much to be altogether 

overlooked. He is one of thoſe men, who 
can do harm, but can never do good. 

The beſt proof that the ariſtocracy is 
incapable of government, is the way in 
which they have defended their own cauſe, 


Was there ever exhibited more 1mbecility, 


more unſteadineſs? Their proceedings 
were neither open nor ſecret ; their half- 


formed projects were divulged before they 


were ablolutely adopted. | 
Curaſſes has explained his opinions in a 
yery maderate publication; he has fur- 
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niſhed a arms again the party that he 9 2 
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trigue to gain a bemporary office „ in 
which however talents may be diſplayed 
with peculiar advantage. He miſcarried 
in the execution, and was forced to > abdi. 


cate the curule chair. 7 

le have often aſked myſelf, whine] is an 
ariſtocratical man? Is 1 it a man, that de- 
ſires that government, that ſovereignty, 
that law ſhould be explicit and ſingle : 2 


Tels & &$ 3 < 


No. It is he, who would ſacrifice the ma- 
ny to the few, who would put human i in- 
| tellect into chains, and elevate prejudice 
to the throne of reaſon. It is he, who 
turns a king i into a ſtalking horſe, a nation 
into a herd of cattle, a citizen into a llave, 
the public revenue into his private emo- 


lument, and the ſervants of the AY 
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into his own creatures. It is he, who an- 
nihilates order, who cheriſhes luxury, pro- 


| fligacy, licentiouſneſs and general diſtreſs, 
| in order to prevent the human ſpecies from 
recovering that nerve, that elaſticity, which 
conducts them to vigorous undertakings. 
In fine, it is he, who ſeeks, by terror or 
the dungeon, to unnerve the hand of ge- 
nius, to prevent conſpiracies againſt pub- 
lic happineſs from being detected, to Pre- 
ſerve to the conſpirators the peaceable en- 
joyment of their infernal machinations. 
Curaſſes i is not all this. His ſoul i is not 
of a temper to bring into play what i is moſt 
odious in theſe reſources. But it is fo 
difficult to ſtoop and to deſcend; and he 
fruggles with vehemence againſt the i im- 
perious commands of neceſſity. 
What mortifies Curaſſes is the union of 
the different orders of the ſtate. The ideas 
of. equality and fraternity appear to him 
1 — 60 very 
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| very uid in the pulpit of the divine; he 
could cafily r turn to his palace, and there 
* fufflelently felt the difference between 
the dightfied prelate and the poor parſon 
Whoſe fermon he had heard. How would 
Curaſſes be puzzled to refute the cele- 
brated axiom of Machiavel, The diſſenſions 
of individuals con tribute to the ws: 1 the 
21 Janet" S202 
Curaſſes! it Abbes not en to me to 
\gireyos advice. Vet from whatever quar- 
"yer it comes, it muſt be uſeful, whenever 
it is true. Deign however to caſt your 
| oye on the following paſſage. It was writ- 
ten by a man of ability, upon a ſubject, 
"the importance of which is unalterable, 
but Which 1 is particularly uſeful in the- pre- 
bent ſituation. Its ſubject i is on. 
Every opinion is entitled to reſpect, 
ak becauſe: we are to preſume that it is ſug- 
L geſted by the defire of d benefit ; 
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but opinions encounter each other, and, 
ofs before we decide in favour. of one in par- 
ee ticular, we are obliged to remain ſuſ- 
oof panded: between error and truth. 5 Each 
f them is preſented with equal advan- 
tages; nay, it ſometimes happens, that 
truth appears naked and unattraQtive, 
while error is decorated with ornament 

« and inforced with eloquence, What is 
te the true remedy for this inconvenience ? 
Union, union, that irrefiſtible. panacea a- 
ee gainſt the evils of pertinacity. It is 


e union, that compoſes the underſtanding 


: ane tranquiliſes the affections z, ſhe ſtills 

e the tumult of the paſſions, ſhe ſuperſedes 
* perſonal antipathies, ſhe diſenchants the 
< deluded ſenſes, ſhe diffipates the clouds 
cc by which truth is obſcured, ſhe ſheds 
the rays of diſtinction upon the appſtle 
: Kc of truth; he preſents her with modeſty, 
* he is received without unfaypurable pre- 
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« virtuous diſpoſition and : a ; ſenſible = 
ce Are theſe adyantages nothing? Why 
e mould you place your happineſs i in pub- 
lic obſervation? Why ſhould you be 
9 irritated with the puerile deſire of pub- 
«1 18551 your opinions ? ? The men, who 
* quickly retract their precipitate eulogi- 
ums, and will make you pay the price 
« of 'their miſtake,” Such was the lan- 
guage, to which a man of ſevere 3 integriry 
obliged Garinet to liſten. 


A man, nearly unknown, arrives at 
Paris; ; he is talked of. The idea of pierc- | 
ing to the front of this immenſe crowd at 
firſt terrifies him. Meanwhile, does he 


710755 5 10. 


ſucceed ? 


ſucceed? His ſelf-eſteem. is in proportion 
to the obſtacles he has vanquiſhed. The 


idea of being a member of the ſovereign 
yOu inſpires him with pretenſions, and 
by an incredible metamorphoſis a modeſt 
pariſh- prieſt becomes a ſlateſman. A 
primitive paſtor deſerts the ſervice of the 
altar, plunges into the calculations of fi- 
nance, and inculcates the laws of econo- 
mical reform. He forgets the ſheep, the 
wolf and the fold, and devotes himſelf 
entirely to profane diſputations. 

Garinet has employed his pen in the 
ſerv] ice of the Jews, a nation leſs unfortu- 
nate than they are pretended to be, ſince 
they have found defenders among the men, 
that are formed to dictate to public opi- 
nion. And yet what a nation l. The impure. 
ſink of every vice, the deſerved outcaſt of | 
the reſt of mankind, ſupporting their ex- 
| ies by drinking our blood and devour- 


ing 


AM) 
ing our fleſh 1 — to think of 


à ſociety, that lives upon theft, uſury, 


rapine and ſpoil? Let me not be told of 
A" . refpectable houſes in London, Am- 
merce 0 diſpenſed them from ſwindling 


and fraud. Meanwhile 1 impeach in the 
name of mankind the greater part of the 


Jews! of German Lorraine, of Germany 


and . Poland. Their induſtry is decep- 
tion; they ſcatter with niggard hands 2 
few erowns along the foil, that they f may 
comme at the moment of harveſt, and ſnatch 
from the pcaſant the fruits of his labour, 
the pledges upon which they advance 
their perfidious fuccour ! What ſhall we 
ſay of a people that-openly profeſs the art 


of ſelling at a high price the refuſe of the 


merchant ? And ſuch are the ſufferers, that, 
after having employed the pen of twenty 
eloquent writers, Garinet has alſo held up 
to public commileration ! 


— 


I His 


„Bourdeaux and Berlin! Com- 
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Iis motives without doubt are laudable ; 


he is a citizen, a man, and a philanthro- 
piſt ; but the deſire to reap the reward to 
- which he is entitled, makes him ſeek the 
period of appearing, inſtead of tulavidg 
Ae to ſeek him 

If he have not the 1 of ans man 
* the world, he at leaſt eſcapes the dan- 
gers to which ſuch a man is expoſed. Be- 
ſide that your haſty characters, whoſe, re- 
5 flections come when the buſineſs is over, 
will ſeldom be found altogether unſucceſs- 
ful. We prefer the man, whoſe. logic is 
weak and irregular, to the man, who con- 
ae reaſon as the firſt attribute of his 
778 Girinet has od to himſelE 3 a mitre 
ſuſpended over his head. May not * 
thought be a mis fortune? 


* 
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2 3 of eee A not 
Den to the cauſe of liberty ſo zealous 
2 defender and ſo valuable an apoſtle. 
There are faults, that are leſs our own, 
than thoſe of the times in which we live. 
The cloſe of the reign. of Louis the Fif- 
recnth held out an invitation to pleaſure. 
Auſterity was out of place in a commu- 
nity, where gratification reigned without 
controul. Clemon yielded to the circum- 
ftances abt he was placed; the age 
dictated to him, and he obeyed . He 
found, that it deſerves the name of cala- 
mity to be endowed i in early youth with 


an i lofinuating character. 
The 
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The deſire of comparing two inah na- 
tions conducted Clemon repeatedly to the 


banks of the T hames. He deſired to be 


thoroughly acquainted with the two coun- 
tries in Europe, which have reached the 
higheſt degree of civilization; which are 
indeed full of defects, imperfect in their 
government, but decidedly ſuperior to 
every one of their neighbours. He per- 
ceived, that it is their emulation, that 
gives nutriment to their induſtry, and that 
| enables them always to equal, never to 
; ſurpaſs each other. He ſaw, that the fitua- 
tion of the individual was not more deſir- 
able in one country than in the other, 
8 and that, excluſively of the criminal ju- 
riſprudence, there was little chat France 
need envy to Britain. 
She has preceded us in the adoption of 
liberty, and it was doubtleſs with her, 
: that Clemon imbibed the generous princi- 
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ples tat have electrified the nation. He 


profeſſed them at a period, when it was” 
unknown what reception Frenchmen would 


foreſee, that, victors over prejudice, they 


would ſuceeed at their firſt attempt in 
placing themſelves upon an equality witn 
the nations that have diveſted themſelves 
the moſt ſlowly of the veſtiges of tyranny. 
Let us recollect the documents that he 
ſanctioned with his name *, and that en- 


| couraged the | bailliages to trons their in- 3 


uctions upon ſo excellent a model! 

1 do. not commend Clemon, 3 = 
gained the affections of the people, but 
becauſe he nar tp their attachment. To 


1 


nner wb hes citizens Fox" this popular. g 
þranch of the houſe of Bourbon; but to . 


* Inſtructions given by the duke d' Orleans to his 8 


X * in che different bailliages. dvd. 1789. 5 20 Ls 


59 18. 44 192: | | tha 


() 
the latter there waz requiſite, a c 


OVEh himſelf, and that of ao common pe- 
cies. Clemon has friends in ſpite of his 


rank, becauſe he is himſelf the friend of 
thoſe, whom he admits into his familiari- 


ty. His dependents are contented and 
happy; for, when our ſervices are un- 


nn. our duties: convert into * F 


A 1 


e is generous; ebe n 3 | 
derived from him ſuocour and relief, men 
of letters have been benefited by his pa- | 
tronage; and the animoſity of a few indi- F 


viduals, who were irritated by the loſs of 


an . e ann has been well 8 


21 


» The — 3 mace] is to the e of the 5 

Palais Royal, which have been covered with build- 
ings hy the duke d' Orleans, and conſtitute at preſent 
the moſt beautiful ſpot in the city of Paris. Ihe 


neighbourhood was at firſt diſſatisfied with the loſs of E 


their recreation, but have ſince ne it * « 
mall « of a different form. e eb 54 al 22n 
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exchanged for the applauſes of Europe. 
Foreigners of all countries are agreed that 
there is no edifice that preſents. ſuch a 
combination of wealth, - conveniences and 
delight. You may here find luxurx and 
fGwpliciry, ſolitude and , .diſfipation, . the 
amuſements of the. open air and theatrical 
entertainments, the tranquility of clubs 
and the tumultuous ſcenes of a coffee- 
houſe. Theſe different views of ſocial life 
have all of them their pleaſures, perhaps 
all of them their utility. 
It is ſo much the more agreable to praiſe 
Clemon in a certain reſpect, becauſe his 
country has not flattered him. He ſerved 
it with the air of a man who was paying a 
debt. What! is a campaign, what is the 
gain o of a battle, in compariſon. of what- 


ever may forward, may determine, may 


Ss 60 2 


com plete A revolution "FOE 


Wars 
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Wars depopulate a ſtate ; virtuous ex- 
.amples | may alter its character; the cou- 
rage of the heart may advance them to a 
degree of ſplendour, that the moſt brilli- 

ant᷑ conqueſts could never beſtow. 

Clemon choſe a ſingular method to con- 
duct his children to the moral goal that he 
had marked out for them. It required 


no deep philoſophy to inſpire the attempt, 


and ſucceſs has attended upon its execution. 
Why ſhould not a woman of intellectual 


ability, of ſound knowledge, of feryent 
zeal, form the minds of young princes to 
the love of virtue, and unfold in them the 
ralents that nature implanted ? _ a 
He foreſaw the ſacrifices, which bis 
paper of Inſtructions would render it ne- 
ceſſary for him to make; and he has ad- 
vanced a ſum greatly beyond the tax that 
the neceſſities of his country impoſed upon 
him. * 
TR. I H Ie 
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It will hardly be believed, that Clemon 
has not gained the unanimous ſuffrage, 
even of the party, whoſe boaſt it is to 
have followed his principles. The cauſe 
of his moderation has eſcaped the eyes of 
the vulgar ; and it has not been conſider- 
ed, chat, if he had been more ardent in 
1 meaſures, he would have had the air 
of labouring for himſelf, and not for the 
public cauſe. % But do you know that 
e Clemon -— ?”* No: I know nothing; 
TT believe nothing. If ever the dreaded | 
light ſhould force my eyes to ſee different 
ty, T {hall curſe the moment in which I 
| bagel this potrrilt. . 


990) 
B R E M U 8. 


| { Duke de Biron. 7 


WIIEN our birth has aſſigned to us 4 


conſidetable rank, and we have raiſed our- 
ſelves by our character above that conſi- 
derable, we are ſurely entitled to ſome 
degree of regard. Such is Bremus. He 
never conceived, that what he owed to his 
country had been paid by his anceſtors. 
He has qualiſied himſelf to defend her with 
{kill, and to ſerve her with applauſe. He 
has done his part. It is for his country to 
give ſcope and activity to the talents he 
has exerted himſelf to form. 

Jou will never make of him a courtier, 
but he will eaſily become either a general 
or a ſtateſman, Not that he has not that 
VV 
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kind of underſtanding that renders its poſ- 
ſeſſor agreable, but that he diſdains to 
devote himſelf to the art of pleaſing, be- 


_ cauſe a mind of a vigorous: temper ſeeks 


higher objects. 50 

Bremus has examined, meaſured and 
weighed his contemporaries. It is for 
this reaſon that his conduct has been ſome- 


what ſingular. His proceedings have not 


been thofe that inclination would have 
dictated, but thoſe which the: ſtate. 11 
ſociety forced upon him. 

Negociators are now no woger the ſoies 
of the ſtate: the intrigues of a cabinet, 
or the ſcandals of a tele d tte are no longer 
the topics. of a diſpatch; to miſlead a mi- 


niſter, to bribe a ſecretary, and to turn the 


head of a fayourite are no longer the ſer- 
vices, that government demands of an 


ambaſſador, It is requiſite, that he ſhould 


enter into the confidence of the court where 
he 


6 
he reſides, that he ſhould ſtudy their views 
where they diſcloſe them, that he ſhould 
predict what they are where they hide 
them; it is requiſite that he ſhould regu- 
late himſelf, not by their expreſſions, but 
by their actions, and that he ſhould influ- 
ence, through the great medium of opi- 
nion, the counſels and the deſigns of the 
government under which he lives. Such 
are the great functions which Bremus would 
have diſcharged with ſucceſs. e 
Not that he is not liable to the charge 
of coldneſs of apprehenſion; but this cold- 
neſs derives from the knowledge of man- 
kind, and not from the error of his own 
diſpoſition, and accordingly vaniſhes, when 
great and powerful motives are preſented 
to his mind. On the other hand, there 
is a claſs of men, whoſe career begins ſo 
carly, who r run 1 ſo rapidly through every 
„„%%«¶;¶́ 7» » oþ WE ſpecies 
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ſpecies of gratification, that the ſcene of 
things cloſes to them, before they properly 
begin to live. e eee 
Bremus has given himſelf the education 
of experience, has travelled much, and 
derived inſtruction from men, from buſi- 
neſs and from things. It is by traverſing 
the globe, imperfect as is its preſent con- 
dition, that we refine our ideas, that we 
| acquire philoſophical tranquility and the 
complete uſe of our rational faculties. A- 
bove all, we are impreſſed with a convic- 
tion of human imbecility, and become 
indulgent and candid. 
Bremus has ſaved from the general ſhip- 
wreck of good manners the frankneſs of 
an ancient cavalier, and, though the preſent 
age and the court of Verſailles do not ad- 
mit of its exiſting in all its purity, he has 
at leaſt exhibited traces of it that have ex- 
cited a mingled ſentiment of admiration 
1 . g 2 


whether to the merit of judicious diſcern- 


: 19; } 

and regret. His exterior is phlegmatic and 
obtuſe; but familiariſe yourſelf with him, 
and you will perceive, that theſe appear- 
ances are created by the reſerve of a man 
that is not anxious to diſplay himſelf. 

Though he has lived at a period, when 
the great publicly expoſed to fale a credit 
that they did not poſſeſs; when they ſought 
by every mode of adventure a wealth after 
which they were ever graſping, but which 
they could never retain; when they per- 
mitted to themſelves expedients at which 
delicacy ſhudders; he exhibited a. mind, 
diſintereſted, generous, and ſuperior to the 
frigid counſels of arithmetical calculation. 

In the national aſſembly his. mere opi- 
nion 1s of ſome conſequence, _ | I know not 


ment he will unite the talents of eloquence 
and rhetorical energy; but I know, that he 
will never be thought lightly of by the 

5 HA a 
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party to which he ſhall be attached, and 
that they will place in his words and his 
actions the moſt entire confidence. Does 
this eulogium appear trivial and common? 
Why is it, that the word confidence ſhould, 
when applied to many people, be the bit- 
tereſt ſarcaſm you can utter? Why ſhould 
it draw a thunder of diſapprobation upon 
the intrepid flatterer, that ſhould venture 
to employ it towards the half of thoſe, 
who. breathe or might breathe the air of a 
court? Is it, that we have at length 
joined to our other good qualities an utter 
contempt of propriety and decorum ? 

If I have here inſiſted upon no particular 
defect, it is not that the character of Bre- 
mus is perfect; but that his defects pro- 
duee little injury, and are not the ſource 
of any malignant influence. When we are 
endowed with certain qualities, they 
ſpread over us a luſtre, that enables petty | 


= to paſs unperceived, 
MA - 
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ute de Coigny. ) 


IT is not impoſſible to unite moderate 


ſelf-love with all the fury of ariſtocratical 
zeal ; to ſubmit with reſignation to the 
economy of- reform, and to nouriſh at the 


ſame time the moſt violent hatred againſt 


the individual, who has dared to violate 
what we have been uſed to regard as our 
property, And why not our property ? 

Where i is the bounty, that the receiver has 
not taken, as if it were a compenſation 


ſcarcely equal to his ſervices and his me- 


rits? | 
Mazeas | 18 the chief of a houſe in which 


royal favour has been hereditary, Of 


courſe, he has done more for his country, 
than if he had conquered provinces, or 
ſhielded 
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thielded her capital from deſtruction. 
Where are the benefits and graces that can 


ever repay the extraordinary merits of Ma- 

reas? WE 

Alas, Mazeas! it is not capacity, that 

is the means of ſucceſs; it is gentleneſs, 

_ fincerity and moderate aſſiduity. I ſay mo- 

] derate; for overbearing pretenſions, pre- 
fumptuous arrogance, and inſolent impor- 
tunity, are diſpleaſing even to courts where 
they were firſt produced. 
Mazeas was not f forgotten in the late abo- 
tions ; but then he dared to recommend 
them. He advanced with a fatisfied air 
to the altar upon which he was to be ſa- 
crificed, and probably conſoled bimſelf for 
the misfortune of ſuffering under the eco- 
nomical ſciſſars of the miniſter he deteſted, 
by ridiculing the kali and 15 89880 of 
M. end 


In 
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In the National Aſſembly he has main- 
tained a modeſt and crafty ſilence; for, 


obſerve, in a courtier modeſty and crafti- 
neſs are convertible terms. To riſk an 
opinion is dangerous; it expoſes you to 
correction; and accordingly Mazeas has 
ſuffered us, to declare the rights of men, 
to draw the outlines of a conſtitution, and 
to enter upon the diſcuſſions of the finances, 
without giving himſelf the ſmalleſt trouble 
about them. Y % 
There is no country but F a where- 
a man imagines, that he is always fit for the 

place to which he may be nominated. It 
is abſurd to ſuffer oneſelf to be appointed 
the member of an aſſembly, that demands 


from us all ſorts of information, while we 
poſſeſs nothing but all ſorts of preſumption. 

It has been the part of Mazeas uniformly 
to maintain the air of a great lord and a 
courtier, Exterior ſplendour long kept the 
vulgar 


(108) 


vylgar in awe ; accuſtomed to reſpect, they 
dared not narrowly examine, ſtill leſs dared 
they proceed to the incredible extremities, 
which in our days have thrown down all 
the barriers of ſocial order. 5 
I conclude with condoling the misfor- 
tunes of the great. They are no longer 
any thing, when we withdraw from them 
the ſupport of opinion. Rooted prejudice 
| placed them in an elevated point of view; 
deſerted, or deprived bf their pedeſtal, we 
| thall ſee them with all that ignorance, 
weakneſs and inanity, in which they had 
farmerly the abſurd candour to exult. 
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T H RAS E AS. 


7 Fas Dares, Br aber to the n en 
Genlis and late Chancellor and Keeper «f — | 
Seals to the Duke d Orleans.) 


1 Could never properly diſcover hat 
Thraſeas did with his office; but I am ſuf- 
ficiently aware, that it was office chat 
gave to Thraſeas his conſequence. When a 
man is really poſſeſſed of ſome ability, how 
comes it, that his ceaſing to be in a certain 
poſition reduces him to nonentity? To be 
diſmiſſed deprives one indeed of the power - 
of ſuccouring individuals, but it gives us 
leiſure to ſpeculate for the public felicity. 

Thraſeas's forte was to know how to 
make uſe of the talents of others; he caught 

their ideas and ſpeculations, and he gave a 
certain ſmoothneſs to his way of repeating 
them, which frequently ſaved to the great 

the 


t 9 


the trouble of entering into details. It is 
in F rance only, that men of buſineſs exert 
themſelves to ſpeak with grace upon the 
drieſt ſubjects. The ſecret is, to expreſs 
oneſelf with heſitation and uncertainty, and 
thus to give to the great man the air of 
having an opinion of his own, while he in 
reality adopts that of his dependent. 
A trivial ſucceſs in an office, where order 
is more eſſential than genius, legitimates 
in the eyes of ambition every ſort of viſiona- 
ry project. Thraſeas aſpired to the office 
of controller- general of the finances. Upon 
what did he found his pre ſumptuous hope? 
J cannot tell. He ſeems to have believed, 
that to arrive at the office was enough, and 
that the capacity which enabled a man to 
gain it, would enable him to fill It with 

credit and propriety. | 
What then is the ſort of ability, which 
en hes expects to make the engine of 
5 BYE e his 
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his fortune, his glory and his happineſs? 
It conſiſts in a Kind of quickneſs that en- 
ables him readily to diſcern diſtant objects, 
and in a fluency of expreſſion that one ac- 


quires by frequently treating upon the 


fame ſubjects, Such is the ſum of the ta- 
lents of Thraſeas, But how many men 
partake in theſe feeble advantages? It is 
the arrogant man only that ſets a value 


upon them; the man of true ability eſti- 


mates them at their proper rate. Thraſeas 
expected to make of them the inſtruments 
of his elevation; they were the means of 
his fall. Since that time he has written 
books that nobody reads, digeſted projects 
that nobody approves, and offered . 
ſals that nobody accepts. 

HFad he known what belonged to the 
character of the National Aſſembly, he 
would have been as anxious to eſcape the 
being elected, as he actually was to Procure 
it. 
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it. What can induce a man to deſire 2 
conſpicuous ſituation, when the more he is 
known the leſs he is eſteemed? It is 
doubtleſs of little conſequence to want the 
ſiplendid talent of eloquence, which contri- 
butes more to the reputation of the poſſeſ- 
for than to the public welfare ; but a man 
muſt, in that caſe, ſupply in the ſoundneſs 
of his underſtanding, in the accuracy of his 
judgment, and the vigour of his reflections, 
what he wants in animation, invention and 
celerity. "OY 
When one example of extraordinary 
ſucceſs has occurred in a family, the reſt 
think themſelves obliged to do honour to 
their blood by the adventurouſneſs of their 
undertakings. They afſume a boldneſs, 
that ſets difficulty at defiance. If. they can- 
not equal the talents, they can at leaſt ap- 
propriate the enterpriſes of others; and 
this preſumption, joined with a little ſpe- 
. clous 
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clous ability, wins upon the good-will of 


-mankind, ſteals away their eſteem, and is 


frequently erowned with patronage and 


ſucceſs. On the other hand, the ingenu- 
ous man, who perſuades himſelf that mo- 
deſty is the ſignature of merit, believes, 
that ſooner or later his worth will be un 


derſtood, and ſcarcely conſents: to receive 


the homage that is paid him. 
Ĩ bere is a ſpecies of mediocrity, hs 
A Ds" that even deludes ; we never judge 
it ſeverely, till it is called into action. In 
vain we are warned to diſtruſt it ; experi- 
ence, and nothing but experience, can un- 
deceive us. How many people had faith 
in the ability of Duval before his adven- 
ture? and what an impotent conclufion ! 
In the room of a ſtateſman we ſaw a tale- 
bearer ; his place and his power were alto- 
gether unequal, and he was ſpeedily anni- 
bilated. Many people will tell you, that 
Vor. I I. uM Duval 
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us P us a pringeto be © bothed into right cok: 'd 
ing 2 0 
— We have little — to . of Thraſeas, 3 

His errox,is not the >, miſuſing dhe bounties- 5 
| of nature, but t the ſetting her arrangements , 
att defiance. Nature has given. to cach of 
us his part, and it is that part we are to 1 
act. Rut, if we liſten to the whiſpers of 
ambition, WE inceſſantly oyerſtep the limit 
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7 n de 2 one gh the Forty Mem: 
bers of the French Academy. ) 


MONTESE reſolved to riſe i in the | 
world, and he has riſen. He had no one 
circumſtance. in his favour but ability; 3 


and with that ability, he has ſupplied all 
that he wanted. He has purified the 
obſcure ſtream of his anceſtry; he has gain- 
ed that which gives to a family eclat, an 
immenſe fortune; he has filled conſider- 

able offices; he has concluded by gaining 
a ſeat in the Academy, where thoſe, who 
are fatigued by the purſuits of ambition, 
do not ordinarily repoſe themſelves. There 
is no engine that Monteſe did not employ 
the great, for whom he had no eſteem 
| the 3 for which he had no pro- 
12 penſity; 


. 

penſity ; the ſex, whom he always diſtruſt- 
ed; buſineſs, which he always hated ; and 
thus, in fine, he has ſeized by violence up- 
on the favours of fortune. 

Monteſe did not ſtop here. Having 
gained the ends he had originally in view, 
he next ſet himſelf to confign to oblivion 
the thoufand little manceuvres by which 
he had riſen ; manœuvres, not abſolutely 
reprehenſible, but not perfectly regular. 
Example palliates, but does not excuſe 

him. In the moment that we are engaged 
in all the eagerneſs of purſuit, we eaſily 
Juſtify to ourſelves the conduct, the me- 
mory of which we premiſe ourſelves to 
_ obliterate; when leiſure ſhall ſerve us to be 

delicate, ſcrupulous and ſevere. | 
At the period when every one imagined 
it his duty to communicate his ſentiments 
to the public, Monteſe took up the pen, 
i in a . *. full of preciſion, deli- 
vered 


& 
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vered excellent principles, and entered his 
claim to the appellation of a citizen, Since 
the meeting of the aſſembly, he has not 
affected to ſeize at every moment upon the 
tribunal of harangues, but what he has 
ſaid has been ſo judiciouſly timed, that five 
or fix ſhort ſpeeches have done as much 
for him in the public opinion, as all the 
numerous and long-winded orations which 
a dozen honourable members have ſo pro- 
digally laviſhed. Monteſe is ſarcaſtic, 
without poſſeſſing the talent of raillery: 
He is ſomething like that fort of people, 
who deſtroy every thing and build nothing. 
It has been ſaid, that a reputation thus 
gained, is gained at the leaſt expence in the 
world. But there is a miſtake, that lies at 
the foundation of this filly proverb, which 
we hear ſo repeatedly from the mouths of 
men who have nothing of their own, With- 
eut doubt it is eaſy to calumniate, to ſcan- 

| #3 dalize, 


dalize, to miſinterpret and to diſtort ; but 
all this does not amount to what we cal 
ſarcaſm. 

Upon this occaſion it becomes us to re- 
collect what a magiſtrate ſaid to the aſſem- 
| bly of his colleagues; Far from us thoſe | 

** tranſient ſallies, thoſe ſudden ſtarts, thoſe 
6 brilliant miſtakes, which ſpring up in 
sa mind intoxicated with vanity, or daz- 
i zled by the ſingularity of its concep- 
5 tions! Let ug take experience for our 
“ guide! She will teach us, that, in im- 
tc portant and difficult affairs, where all is 
<«' uncertainty and darkneſs, illumination 
% can be obtained only. by. the effort of 
te many intellects, placed with reſpect to 
* each other ſo as mutually to co-operate 
& and not to confound, + But this can ne- 
cc yer take place, unleſs the hearts of men 
& are in concert. In a queſtion of great 
6 1 good, in the eſtabliſhment of a 
3 © wiſe 


0 
c wiſe regulation, can each individual 
« have his ſhare of glory? without doubt. 
« But we muſt proceed, as V would in 
cc the erection of a public building; every 
ee man mult labour in concert with every 
« other, without capricioufly farting 
* away from the plan that has been ſug- 
cc veſted and the means that have been 
c thought proper,” 
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_ - STANISBAY offers to us much matter 
for meditation, and of all the portraits in 
this Gallery it is his, before: which you 
ought to ſtop the longeſt ; not becauſe it 
is more intereſting, not becauſe it is paint- 
ed with more maſtery or is a more ſtriking 
likeneſs, but becauſe it exhibits a ſort of 
contraſt, that ought to aſtoniſh the human 
mind, and will inſtruct thoſe who read 
with a particular purpoſe. 

Staniſbay, with the appearance of a 
friend to the people, is furious in his zeal 
for ariſtocracy ; with the appearance of 
frankneſs and fincerity, is the craftieſt 
and moſt ſubtle of courtiers. People think 

him 


En 


him full of information, and he is merely 


preſumptuous; he acts without a plan, 


or he forms his plan without data. Of 
all themen who have uſurped a reputa- 
tion, he is the individual who has the few- 
eſt pretences to ſupport it. 

He was ſtill young, when he affected an 
utter indifference to the advantage of bear- 
ing a reſpectable and unſpotted name. He 
was ſeen at the theatres in the plaineſt at- 


tire, mixing in the tumultuous crowd, 


liſtening to their remarks, inforeing the 


equality of mankind, inveighing againſt 


the quackery of rank, attacking the luxu- 


ry of the great, and boaſting of the anci- 
ent ſimplicity as the greatell of all advan- 
tages. 

| When he entered into the ſervice of the 
marine, he had reached the thirty-fifth 


year of his age. He determined not to be 


diſ- 
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Aiſpenſed Bom: the loweſt rank of ſervice ; Y 
and, putting-hinſeltat the head of a corps 
of an hundred boys, made his entre at 


po the port of Breſt. This affectation, was 


of ſervice to him. People conceived I 
know not what of heroical, at feeing a ma- 
ture Tyr confound himſelf with a ſet of 
youths, deſtined to the ſervice of tht 
country. | 

Staniſbay Afplayod 8 at court 
and audacity in the field. He courted his 
ſuperiors, and was inflexibly firm towards 
thoſe who were bound to obey him. Theſe 
two qualities cauſed him to be choſen for 
| the command of the Antilles. In this fi- 

8 be formed himſelf upon the tyran- | 


ical N arims which were then reſpected, 


but 118 now. univerſally exploded. T he 
people ſubmitted to his ſway, bub champed 


f in ſe ret the bit of authority. 


6 complaints grew, they ſpread 
| Over 
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over the iſlands, they traverſed the ſeas, 
they arrived at the metropolis and the court. 


The iſlanders raiſed the fatal ſtandard at 


his door, and thus fixed upon him the ſtamp 
of proſcription. He received it in ſilence. 
Eighteen months acquired for him the 
| abhorrence of the people, and threatened 
him with the vengeance of the court. 
Eighteen months were {till to elapſe before 
he was to return home to give an account 
of his conduct. He employed them in 
recovering the good will of the very peo- 
ple he had offended. His haughtineſs 
grew tame, he ſubmitted himſelf to tho 
empire of law, he was eager in enquiring 
out and relieving the wants of the multi- 
tude; and this victim of public hatred in- 
ſpired attachment and regret, ſaw the 1 in- 
habitants repent of their oppoſition, and 
weep for the moment that was to deprive 
chem of his government. 
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Fortune attended upon him in the A- 
merican war. It was there that he ſubſti- 


tuted temerity in the room of ſcience, and 


conceived the deſign of compelling Europe 


to acknowledge his talents. He puſhed 


feverity till it became beneficence; he ex- 
tended courage to the extremity of hardi- 
hood; there was no daring at which he 
hefitated, there was no ſucceſs that he did 


not obtain; for his audacity convinced 


and excited the admiration of the multi- 

A few ſplendid actions productive of no 
benefit, a proper doſe of preſumption, a 
portion of ſingularity, a portion of brutal- 
ity, contributed to make him paſs for a 
confiderable man. Sometimes he was talk- 
ed of for the adminiſtration at home, ſome- 


times for the government of the ſeas. He 


obtained neither the one nor the other. 
A penetrating ſtateſman, who underſtood 


— 


1 his 


„ 
nis character, kept him at a judicious di- 
ſtance from public affairs. But five years 
of miniſterial interregnum have ſince oe- 
curred, and he has turned the courtier, 
not of any royal perſonage, but of thoſe 
who are ſuppoſed to have acceſs to roy- 
alty . 65 
He gained the command of a troop re- 
cently inſtituted, and has found in a ple- 
beian proceeding the method of rendering 
| himſelf the man of the king. Staniſbay, 
be an avowed royaliſt ; and be not ſuſpect- 
ed at once of imbecility and treachery 
Slender ability is not the great incon- 
venience; in affairs of adminiſtration men 
do well enough with it ; but inſtability 
and inconſtancy muſt ſooner or later ruin 
any adminiſtration. It is with Staniſbay, 
as with people of his caſt in general ; take 
from them the ſplendour of birth, the in- 
Auence that ariſes from wealth, the digni- 
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ty that is ſuppoſed to be attached to conſi- 
derable appointments, and you leave ab- 
33 nothing. N 
One of the great defects of n is 
to be totally deſtitute of preſcience; he is 
the ſlave of events, becauſe he knows not 
how to conduct them. If we judged of 
certain men by the inſatiable perſeverance 
with which they aſpire to office, we ſhould 
year, that they were eaten up by the zeal 
| of patriotiſm, and devoured with the reſt- 
leſs defire of ſerying their fellow crea- 
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4 11 1 LA S never | fuſpotted that he was 
an ofitor. His Friends aſſured him that 
he fpliciicd- the advantages of genius and 
» <cloquence; he anſwered them with a ſtare 
„ aſtoniſhment and a ſmile of contempt. g 
"> hey were dot diſcouraged, they ſwore 
that it was Even ſo; they convinced him; , 
and from, that moment he- has been ar in- 


defatigable and an everlaſting declaimer. 
L His head full of paſſages from the tragic 
poets, he gave to his ſpeeches a certain 


— 


exuberance that was miſtaken for energy. 
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„ Originally a Ander of the conſtitutional com- 
mittee. He has lately abdicated his ſeat in the na- 
tional aſſembly. „ 
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But the circle of his invention was ſoon 
exhauſted, and the difference was preſent- 
ly conſpicuous between brilliancy of me- 
mory and efferveſcence of ſoul, between 
love of applauſe and love of one's country. 
Hilas never dug in the mine of ſyſtem, 
never penetrated to the true hinge of a 
queſtion ; never urged an argument in its 
utmoſt extent, or analiſed it in its remoter 
conſequences. His heat is a heat of the 
brain; an event calls it forth; language 
ſuggeſts itſelf i in abundance; meaning is 
- loſt in the multitude of his remarks. You 
think he has ſpoken with great prophiety, 
but you are unable to recollect what he has 
alledged. His auditors are diſpoſed to 
yield to his allegations ; a temporary fit of 
candour ſuggeſts itſelf, and he acknow- 
ledges that he is miſleading the aſſembly. 
From that moment the ſport of opinion, 
he vibrates from ſide to ſide, and impreſſes 
Teo ot Be no 


(129) 
no ſentiment, but that of pity in thoſe 
that know him, and that of ſhame in thoſe 
that were idle enough to eſteem him. 

The ſex conſpired to give reputation to 
Hilas. For himſelf, he was glad to have 
reputation, let it come from what quarter 
it might. He determined to appear in 
public, and fame came to meet him. Thoſe 
perſons in particular who had not heard his 
tragedy, had a favourable opinion of it. 

The national aſſembly has annihilated 
the phantom. There he was preſently 
judged to be the echo of thoſe who were 
not fond of noiſe; the paraphraſt of men, 
who were indolent and modeſt, and who 
ſet no value on the tranſient murmur of 
applauſe. | © og 
The man, who ſaid, we are, what we 
chuſe to make ourſelves, aſſerted an unqueſ- 
tionable truth. Hilas dreamed that he 
was a poet; and immediately wrote a col- 
Vol. II. 1 


| Er) 
body r fiftven hundred verſes; deſtined, N 
nöt for the theatre, bead for the rg 0 5 
his adinirers. e no: 
"There ate men, 0 Ape vetibrey z 
that 2 x vaſt deal of genius is neceſſary in 
order to produce a bad tragedy. What, 
at a man be in poſſeſſion of talents to 
enable kim to ſpoil what other men have 
ſaid, and to repeat in a new form what has 
85 berter expreſfed a thouſand times be- 
e Fe Time argument, that ſhould 
Ns hats good: tragedy is the firſt pro- 
dition of the human mind, will equally 
prove that a bad one is altogether con- 
remprible, There is an obvious reaſon: 
| it is intitled to neithe Tr quarter nor 
eouragement, and that is, that to com- 
poſe this {uppoled excellent production, 
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prodigal Paris is of its applauſe, with how 
much facility it conjurcs up talents, and 
then beſtows them at will upon its mo- 
mentary, favourites. He is unqueſtionably 
a man of capacity. But ſhall we never 
diſtinguiſh between capacity and genius? 
ſhall we never diſcern the ſhades, that 
divide the man of information from the 
man of invention, and the reſpectable ci- 
tizen from the elevated ſtateſman??: 
The ſtateſman comprehends all the de- 
fects of our ſocial exiſtence, diſcerns the 8 
degree of improvement of which we are 
ſuſceptible, calculates the advantages that 
reſult from the ſpecious poſſeſſion of liber- 
ty, eſtimates. the danger of confufion and 
tumult, ſtudies the art of preparing men 
fort felicity, and conducts them towards 
perfection by the plaineſt paths. His ſur- 
rey extends beyond ordinary limits; he 
examines climates; he deliberates on cir- 
£91010 K 2 cumſtances; 
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ſuffering them to maſter him, if at any 
time he 1 is unable to conduct them. . 
compare Hilas with this ſketch, weak; 
deſultory and imperfect as it is, he ſhrinks 
into nothing, and we ſee in him a man chat 
declaims in pompous and lofty phaſedlogy, 
the noiſy exploſion of a half-formed 

ralent.” What do we conclude from the 
portrait of Hilas? Nothing to his own 
diſadvantage, every thing to the diſadvan- 
tage of his patrons and his prompters. 
Let the ſtate put into his hands the arms 
of a ſoldier; let the muſe adorn his fore- 
head with her choiceſt laurels; but let the 
nation intruſt her intereſts to the ſagacity 

of experience; let our laws be engendered 

in the depth of meditation, and not ſpring 
from an heated and fiery imagination! 
Perhaps I ſhall be thought ſevere upon 

| the character of Hilas, Far from me the 
j „ oo defire 
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defice to leſſen him; but I have ſpoken the 
truth in this place, that I might gain credit 
in treating of more important perſonages. 
The elegant, but feeble Pavillon has ob- 


Ther man, | whoſe tongue is laviſh in applauſe, 
Ruins his own, not * his GP Cauſes. | 
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X Calui gui, Sans diſcernement, M > a0 BTR 
* an & tous venans les louanges qu'il donne, | 
ait grand tort à ſon Jugement, 

Et ne e fail honnenr 6 4 ere 
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of E his own coed he moat never we 

| [Ponca of giving weight and conſequence 
to his opinions; but ke had the glory of a 
father to ſupport, and the reputation of a 
brother to balance. He did not recollect, 
that in this inſtance nature had done what 
ſociety does, and portioned in a very dif- 
— the en brother and the 
 Rambinelli v was hafiabing to f his 
. F and to wait the progreſs of events 
in the ſolitude of retreat, when a bailliage 
1 him upon his route, obliged him 
to travel the ſame road again, and to go 
to defend their intereſts in the national aſ- 
ſembly. He accepted the advantage, that 
-aecrued from the homage paid to his name. 
Feat 2 His 
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His favourite gbjects are his ritl and 
bis ſword. Noble he .was born, and no- 
ble he determines to remain. He will 
reſign his penſions, he 1 is willing to hazard 
- his life in the field of battle; but you muſt 
never ſpeak to him of the equality of man- 


kind. If Iramba had adhered to the ariſto- 


| 3 perhaps Rambinelli would have 
been more docile upon the artiele of li- 
be. 
Rambinelli has certainly a ace of 
ſmartneſs; to ſubjects the moſt ſerious he 
gives an air of gaiety; but then he chuſes 
ill his time and his place, and is anſwered, 
inſtead of * with ſevere r and 
pointed ſarcaſm. | 1 9 tr A 

"I Mr. Cerutti wrote five and twenty years 
ago to a Frenchman: <* Badinage [agrea- 
4 ble trifling] is, with a few exceptions, 
d the leading character of your nation. 
9 Jou trifle in the cabinet; you trifle atithe 
4 7-2 aa 
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e head of your armies; badinage aſſerts its 
cc place indiſcriminately in all your con- 
cc verſations. I have even known preach⸗ 
ce ers that had ſkill ON to find room 
6c for it in their ſermons? 
The times are ſo greatly TE ON that 
what was then imputed juſtly or unjuſtly 
to the French character, is at preſent ap- 
plicable only to a ſmall number of men, 
ſuch as Rambinelli, who have kept them- 
ſelves out of the yortex and rage of poli- 
tics. And yet we ought perhaps to prefer 
ſuch men as Rambinelli to the perſons 
elſewhere deſcribed by Mr. Cerutti. 
* Happy becauſe they have ſenſibility, 
te they are rendered miſerable by the play 
& of their imagination ; they walk over 
cc roſe - leaves and are in pain, they feel 
& nothing but the thorns. Diſheartened 
cc by the moſt trivial diſappointments, 
* the verieſt pebble that falls upon them 


66 15 
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Certain n * in 1 A vio- 
lence; that is miſtaken for energy, but is 
much nearer a-kin to feebleneſs. True 
vigour exerts itſelf in act; violence hinders 
us from acting. Vigour i is the concentra- 
tion of all our powers; violence does not 
alloy us to employ any one of them to 
advantage. Vigour aims a blow, _ 
ſtrikes guſt where it intends ; ;. violence does 
not ſee the object i it encounters. Why 1 is 
it, that, in drawing : a portrait, ideas come 
into my mind that have nothing to do with 


the object with which 1 am engaged 2 2 
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5 i | ales A man is in the habit of think- | 
” ae en but what others have thought 
before him, when he has drawn his Prin- 
eiples, not from 2 compariſon of facts, 
but from books, he ſoon ceaſes to be equal 
. to the ovents that daily occur. For want 
1 of books, which he has no longer time to 
conſult, he draws his information from 
1 e remarks of debaters, and forms, from 
| * maſs. of reſlections that are ſtruck out by 
oppoſition, or that eſcape i in the vehemence 


of declamation, a kind of whole that i 15 
thought novel. 1 be vulgar infallibly 
. miſtake a mere chain of memories artfully 
connected, for a judicious and digeſted 
performance. 
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* Originally a member of the conſtitutional com- 
mittee. He has lately abdicated his ſeat in the Na- 
tional Aſembly. 

Such 
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Such is the hiſtory of Mincius, ſuch are 


his works, ſuch is his conſtitution. 
When we do not poſſeſs the gifts of 
perſpicuity and penetration, we ſtate our 
queſtions improperly, we excite a doubt at 
the very moment that we offer a propoſition! 
; If the want of clearneſs in our Propoſition 
be accompanied with that ſlowneſs of con- 
ception, that inſpires the orator with doubt 
and heſitation, and makes him return again 
and again to illuſtrate his meaning, the 
7 neceſſary conſequence 1 is obſcurity of man- 
ner and unintelligibleneſs of diction. The 
auditors are diſguſted, becauſe they are 
puzzled; they are impatient, becauſe they 
find that the miſtakes of the orator have a 
f tendency to involve them in ſimilar miſ- 
takes, Hence the murmurs of diſappro- 
bation that are frequently heard i in a nu- 
merous nn. 1 
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— Such was the preſidency of Mincius; 
ſach is tlie unfortunate con ſequence of ae 
cepting a de to which 'our- vr firengtlt 
is une bl. ng 543 Pl *. done. 
When, in addition to the iniconvenictice 
of 4 bloudy underſtanding, we repreſent 
to Gürſelves a figure deſtitute of expreſſion, 
a voice without harmony, and a left: hand- 
ed, ungraceful clocution, we muſt feel, 
that it is $ impoſſible for a perſon thus qua- 
lfte, to curb the imaginations of an af 
alte, eee. ready to wander into what is 
vibe, or into what is digreſſtve. 
Kb fueceeding by gentle means, he wiſh- 
es to diſplay authority, and diſplays no- 
thing bot pee viſbneſs. To urter our cot 


mands with ſtate, and not to be obeyed, 
muſt ever excite ridicule ; ; and the multi- 


rude, that yield ſo readily to the empire 
of genius and the dictation of talent, ſpurn 
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avenge ee of the: man. wWha is. un- 


able to reſtrain them. MES 
Such was the ſpectacle ak Miacius 


exhibited, when he ſeated himſelf, 4 in a 


chair, that five or ſix different perſons 


ere ppdi and that OE: one PSFOn 
ever filled. er bor 0: 45 

Mincius an an \ eagle i in ts own. 1 pro- 
vince, and was the ſuppoſed author of a 
revolution, that never exiſted. His geni- 
us is exactly like, that of a man, who ſhould 
diſcover the preciſe proportion that the 
number ſixteen bears to eight Hlus eight. 
Accordingly, for twelve months he was 
thought a prodigy. The caſe is now. al- 
tered; the nation proteſts againſt every 
fort, of divifion, of proportion, of diſtinc- 
tion, of orders. 1 defire but one argument 
to, prove, that a diſtinction of orders is 
totally inadmiſſible; and I would draw 


that argument merely from the diſpoſit tion 
of 
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of the hall of aſſembly, and the mode of . 
taking votes by the ayes ſtanding up and 
the noc remaining ſeated. There are a 
multitude of queſtions, in which the cler- 
gy do not intereſt themſelves, to which 
they afford no attention; they do not ſo 
much as think of ſtanding up, and their 
ſitting ſtill decides upon the point. Shall 
I be told, that every member of the na- 
tional repreſentation takes an equal intereſt 
in the affairs of the public? I will not 

trouble myſelf to refute this allegation, till 

my adverſaries have firſt proved that a 
hundred and fifty priefts of as many coun- 
try 5 have the e of wa 
men. 11 
More ue one of my. 8 wills con- 
clude, that I regard Mincius as merely a 
common man. No ſuch thing; 1 would 
only have it recollected, according to the 
well known maxim, ” that the man, who 
6 ſhines 
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„ fſhines in the ſecond rank, is loſt if you 
ce paiſe him to the firſt“, and that the 
unreflecting partialities of the publie are 

continually leading to this injurious error. 

Recollect for example, what are the qua- 
liſications neceflary in a preſident of the 

national aſſembly, and you will eafily per- 
ceive, whether nature, always avaricious 
of combining great talents with elevated 

feelings, is likely to be complaiſant enough 
to produce forty extraordinary characters, 
becauſe we have thought proper to adopt 
regulations, the execution of which de- 
mands in the eourſe of one ſeſſion) forty 
preſidents? togthh A een ee 1877 7 
This eminent fituation demands a per- 
fect knowledge of the hiſtory and progreſs 
of opinions; the happy art of reſtraining, 
without offending or fettering the mind; 
of influencing by- the voice of reaſon and 
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order, and not by the caprice of the ind - 
wind of rarely delivering one's own 
fentiments, becauſe they ought never to be 
MPO in vain. It demands a character 

for talents, ſo well eſtabliſhed, that every 
member ſhall derive confidence from it, 
and remain convinced, that, if his motion 

' be erroneous, its miſtakes will be detected 
by the perſon, who has been appointed to 

watch over the opinions of the reſt; a cer- 

tain oratorical talent, that enlightens, that 
ünclines, that perſuades, and that corrects; 
for this talent is now the only inſtrument 
of deſpotiſm that is permitted a man to 
employ ; a coolneſs and ſelf. command, that 
are unapproachable to human paſſions and 
mfirmity, that are equally deaf to flattery 
and to ſatire, chat are un prov oked at mental 
weakneſs and undazzled with the ſplen- 
dour of genius, that ſee the brewing ſtorm 
with an unaltered eye, and that count his 
perſonal 
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perſonal dangers for narhiag iche midi 
of the criſis anner ebene * 3 1 
1 e, rn eee 
tion? and yet men canvas for the office, 
or at leaſt accept it, with a confidence, that 
is almoſt never juſtified in the experiment, 
After what we have faid, it is impoſſible 
to add another word _ the of 
Mancius. 
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Feber E nber l pectäble, 
a fincere love of virtue, and talents beyond 
; "the common rate, have in two months ob- 
"tained for Nauf crates a conſiderable repu- 
; ration.” He did not know with what faci- 
Hd men take Ie what they have laviſhly 
beit wed ; how readily they conceive ve- 
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neration and applauſe, and how ſtill more 
"readily they revolt againſt the idol they had 
Juſt erèated. In the preſent inſtance the 
p public has not reclaimed the praiſes it 'be- 
"fo wed ror. Nauſierates for facility of a ap- 
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[ſelf 6] regard to the Fennel if aſcribed 
to him, and it reſolved to ſeek elſewhere for 


11 


the unalterable reſolution, that charakteriſes | 
Ov THC 
a Breton, who is is devored to his country and 
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poſſeſſed of economical and politcal ſci- 

ends; 7 nine 56 EY 
But, becauſe there is one *. of 
Which a man is deſtitute, ſhall: we there- 
fore forget the important advantages of 
eloquence and of zeal? I do not add of 
patriotiſm, for it is doubtful whether that 
quality exiſts, or whether 1 it can exiſt. The 
love of our country implies that we have a 
country; and we have nothing that anſwers 
to that name. There is not an individual 
that has any motive to attach him to 


France; to F rance, tbat has ſo long been 


forced to oppreſs her inhabitants with an 
accumulation of taxes. But this apathy, 
for reaſonable in the eyes of the philoſopher, 
may appear dangerous in thoſe of the vul- 
; gar. I return to Nauſicrates, whoſe ruling 
trait ſeems to be moderation, a virtue, miſ- 
underſtood | in times of diſorder, but which 
is [Sn beneficial to mankind, | _ 
by L 2 With⸗ 
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Wirhout it there would be neither truce, 
nor negociation, nor unaniinity. It dic- 
rates to mankind the principles of caleula- 
tion, and thus triumphs over their ſtormy | 
paſſions. In all the affairs of the: world 
there is nothin g to which calculation will 
not apply; and, if ever mankind aſſume it 
as the baſis of their proceedings, they will 
then only attain tlie poor ſhred of felicity, of 
which human nature ſeems to be ſuſ ceptible, 
| Nauficrates,” a ſtranger to the ſplendour of 
courts, to the arts of accomplithed flattery, 
and to the tumults of a numerous aſſembly, 
was neither dazzled with the firſt, ſeduced 
by the ſecond, nor intimidated by the third. 
This firmneſs is characteriſtic of an excel- 
Tent underſtanding ;" the deceptions, that 
by ſuch means are continually impoſed, are 
fo powerful, that perhaps we ought to feel 
norhing but e for oy man n that i is 
mifled by hem. an 2906 n 3915 % 
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In the elections the bailliages ſought af- 
ter thoſe characters that general good fame 
recommended to them, and the man had 
accompliſhed no trivial object, who was fa- 
voured with one blaſt of her trumpet, at 
the moment that a thouſand individuals 
bribed her to repeat their names. 
Nauficrates knows the Spirit of Laws by 
heart. It is to no purpoſe that this book 


has of late years ſunk in reputation, No- 


man can read it with impunity, to whom 
nature has given that temper of mind, that 
enables him to ſucceed in the ſtudy of go- 
vernment ; he either becomes A ſubmiſſive 
ſcholar, or a diſaffected economiſt. On the 
former ſuppoſition. he penetrates himſelf 

with the ſyſtem of Monteſquieu, that he 
may the better ſupport it; on the latter 
he penetrates himſelf ſtill more with it, 
that he may overthrow it; on both he grows 
wiſer and more informed. Happy the man, 
3 that, 
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that, Ike Nauficrates, never knew a half. 
formed inclination, and an irreſolute pro- 
penſity! In the judgment of the ſuper- 
ficial it will be thought a ſort of contra 
diction, that a man ſhould have energy of 
underſtanding without courage of ſoul; 
that he ſhould ſet refutation at defiance and 
be afraid of power; and that opinion, 
which rules the deſpot on his throne, 
ſhould be a malignant deity, from whoſe 
faſcinating glance the number is truly ſmall 
that ever free themſelves. Her aſcendant 
is by ſo much the more imperious, as the 
apparent evil of ſhaking it off is not leſs 
than the evil of ſubmitting to it. 

We have treated at ſome length of the 
good qualities of Nauſicrates. How a- 
greeable is the office of beſtowing our ap- 
plauſe! Naturally we feel ourſelves diſ- 


| poſed to view every thing on the favour- 
wag 0 1 A 252 : 
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prolong their errors. 
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becauſe we 
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"FLUEN CY of expreſtion i is a pan that 
we ought 1 not to deſpiſe, when it is our bu- 
| ſineſs to ſpeak. before the public; but, if 
we be prodigal i in the uſe of it, our auditors 
become tired, and men. liſten no longer to 
him who abuſes his prerogative. Thus it 
was that 1 reaſoned a week ago, in the 
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"midſt of a an harangue of Menoxes, whoſe 
harſh and powerful voice, whoſe diſagree- 
able, accent, and whoſe inarticulate pro- 
nunciation are already become tireſome to 
every one that hears him. Giant 
In a numerous aſſembly, where n many 
perſons have a right to ſpeak, and are an- 
ious to be heard, every member ought to 
Interdict to himſelf the uſe of voluminous 
1 and ban declamation. A- 
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way with exordium, away with peroration; 


all we want is the fact, the opinion and the 


conſequence. There is ſcarcely an obſer- 
vation that you cannot compriſe | in ten 
fines, and brevity has a thouſand advan- 
tages; it is heard, it is remembered, it con- 
vinces. But there is need of a ſtrong un- 
ſtanding to reſiſt the occafion of 11 
ing oneſelf and of ſhining. 

A long diſcourſe neceſſarily leaves room 
for objections; the love of admiration leads 
us to attack the weak ſide of our neigh- 
bours. What then muſt become of the 
everlaſting motions of Menoxes 'S What 


' ought to be the fate of that arrogant pre- 


ſumption, which of a ſudden turns a voter 
into a dogmatiſt ? Is it impoſſible to learn 
that principle of taſte, which is the ge- 
nuine criterion of talent“? 


It 


5 2M « Taſte is a quality, that men of narrow compre- 
« henſion take it for granted they poſleſs, that the 
* true 
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It muſt not be pretended that zeal is an 
excuſe for every thing ; that is not what 
I meant to ſay ; it excuſes the individual, 
but not his errors. Let us come to an a- 
micable explanation with Menoxes, and 
intruſt ) him with the ſecret | of what two 
thouſand ſpectators think of him. In what 
I have hitherto ſaid I have been vindicating 
him; and, if I have touched the fea- 
tures withia flying pencil, it is, that the 
eſteem one entertains for honeſt intentions, 

enn kindneſs and indul- 


rer # 


gence ii! ts 1127 | Tens 

It has been . to A Mins; with 
fone foundation, that he is continually en- 
deavouring to catch at the looſe propoſi- 
tions hich are hinted at in the courſe of 
debate, in order to cavil and to ſhine. What 


_ « true Critic regards as a creature of the imagination, 
« that all the world talks about, that few underſtand, 

aud that, by bein 8 often defined, is become nearly, _ 
2 incapable of definition.“ ' This rote is in the origin wal 


work, »© 


then, 


then; is there nothing more worthy our 


purſuit, than the art of ſpeaking with bil 


lianey and applauſe? 


Ought we to recol- 


lect the exiſtence of ſo petty an object, 
when we might be engaged in teaching 
mankind, to live like brethren under the 
guardianſhip of law? This paſſion for 


chicanery is deſtructive of harmony, and | 


continually impedes the courſe of affairs. 
Let us forget the folly of rivalſhip, and 
let us ſhow ourſelves animated with the 
Zeal: that diſtinguiſhed the ancient Ro- 


© mans. They contributed all that indi- 


6 viduals could ſpare to the public trea- 


— 


«& fury. In the ſame manner men of ſound 


cc information ought to contribute, without 


* reſerve, without arrogance and withour 


* diſguiſe, the information they poſſeſs to 


= the public counſels, the common ſtocx 
** of the aſſembly of which they are mem 


b bers, Such 3 were our predeceſſors, ſuch 
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cc is Og the ſpirit of thoſe. .corps, that have 
« preferved the noble. frankneſs and fim- 
ce « phicity of our ancient manners. 4 is 
; « { hat th dia =" our 1 1 inflicy 
« tions has been built. Far from us thoſe 
4. tranſient fallies, thoſe den ſtarts, thoſe 
4. brilliant miſtakes, which ſpring up in 
« a mind intoxicated with vanity, or daz- 
& zled by the ſingularity of its concep- 
* tions Let us take experience for our 
4 guide! She will teach us, that, in im- 
l- hortant and difficulr affairs, where all is 
* uncertainty and darkneſs, illumination 
* can be obtained only by the effort of 
many intellects, placed with reſpect to 
each 855 ſo as mutually to co- operate 
„ and not to confound. But this can ne- 
c ver take place, unleſs the hearts of men 
&« are in concert. In a queſtion of great 
« * good, in the eſtabliſhment of a 


8 7 e wile 


( 189 4 
cc ile regulation, can each individual 
40 have his ſhare of glory ? without doubt. 
& But we muſt proceed, as we would f in 
ce the erection of a public building; : every 
& man muſt labour in concert with every 
40 other, without capriciouſly.. ſtarting 


WW away. from the plan that has been ſug⸗ 


*, geſted and the means that have 7 erm 
by: 5 Proper 2 5 


* This feds appears to be extracted fr 


ſpeech of a magiſtrate in one of the Parliaments; the 


latter half of it has already been quoted in the cha- 
racter of Monteſe; the former half ſeems very _ 
vant to tae 4 75 of this een, 
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2 065 ) 55 has received a preſent rom 
natute, of which he makes conſiderable 
advantage, wh It is a a voice barmonious, 
clear and ſtrong, and A ſmooth and flowing 

enunciation 3 that carries whatever he utters 


dire&tly to the heart. | TO this delightful 
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faculty he unites that extreme clearneſs of 
apprehenſion, with which it aſſociates ſo 
happily and ſo well. Neboſis has allo a 
degree of ſelf-importance, a ſpice of obſti- 
nacy, and thoſe little ſymptoms of vanity, 
which are ſo much alive to every ſpecies of 


offence. But in us ſuch trivial imper- 
| fections mall never find a cenſor. We are 


unfortunately but too often called upon 


to the deſeription of vices, or of defects 
1 | ſo 
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ſo material, that they produce all the con- 
ſequences of vice. Mok 
Neboſis will ſcarcely ſuggeſt any new 
expedients; but he will diſplay the utility 
| of thoſe, that are ſuggeſted. He wall ſcarce- 


y, brave the tumultuous rage of expiring 


JHIKTY 


abuſe; but he will foreſee and weaken, its 
efforts. He will ſcarcely launch the thun- 
der of juſtice; but he will mom the dread- 
fol conſequences, of corruption. He will 
ſcarcely be at great expence in ſeeking the 
remedy ; , but he will recommend in the 
moſt inſinuating terms the e 
have been diſcovered: 5 1 45 
Such i 18 the ut! ility of numerous allem. 
blies 8 they contain within themſelves abi- 
lities of ever y different ſtamp and talents 


for every uſe. What i is overlooked by one 
man is collected by another, and the re- 
ſult of the whole is ineſtimable in value. 
The” paſſions indeed diſturb for a 'mo- 
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ment their tranquility and harmony, but 
reaſon ſpeedily brings back the deſired 
calm and * E Mr y- = reer, of * 
won: 


In ſuch an "dia Sie are minds of 


energy, that diſpoſe almoſt at pleaſure of 


the inchnations of the multitude ; there 
are tenacious ſpirits, that are for ever at- 
tached to the pedeſtal of truth; there are 


ſons of violence, who out-run' their object, 


and whole efforts are miſapplied and un- 
fruitful; there are rich men, prompt to 


be offended with whatever ſhocks their 


prejudices; there are humouriſts, who ne- 
ver reach their point without ſeeming; to 
go in the oppoſite direction; there are 
extemporary characters, of whom the firſt 
ſtart i is all that is valuable; there are ob- 
ſcure ſpeakers, whom you muſt always 


ſtudy at the riſk of never comprehending 


them; there are — deſpots, who 
would 


66 


would think themſelves diſgraced, if they 
undertook to prove their opinion. It is 
rom this mixture, good and bad, "ne 
ſpring the general advantage. | 
The talents of Neboſis are not ſuch as 
wo ſatisfy a capacious ambition, but they 
might well content a reaſonable ſelf-love, 
if by the way ſelf- love were ever reaſon- 
able. He eſtimates his lot at its true va- 
lue, and is contented with it; and chis f is 
his beſt eulogium. 
An Italian author has obſerved; that in 
every block of marble there is a fine ſtatue, 
but the difficulty is to get it out. One 
might apply this idea to every man dele- 
gated by his fellow - citizens to watch over 
their intereſts. The qualities were un- 
doubtedly real that determined their choice; 
the buſineſs is to LOR. out and n 


them. 4 


6162) 


Wt confider it as no merit in a man to have 
a mleatids phyfiognomy ; but I conſider it 
| as a fair ſubject of compliment. It deter- 
; mines that firſt diſpoſition, that renders a 
ll _- man acceſlible to thoſe who are worth his 


knowledge. A friendſhip of ten years may 
N poſſibly have blinded me to the defects of 
| Neboſis ; thould that be the caſe, it is of all 


miſtakes tie moſt venjal. 
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THERE are defects of character that 
are more injurious than vices. For exam- 
ple: a man, who never knows what he is 
doing, ſeldom what he is ſaying, and hard- 
ly what he would be at, could certainly be 
charged with nothing more than imper- 
fection or abſurdity; and yet he would do 
more harm, or at beſt be more uſe- 
leſs to his country, than the man, whoſe 


principles were ſuſpicious, or whoſe heart 


was open to the ſeductions of depravity. 
Whoever knows Poſin will eafily make the 
application of my doctrine. Meanwhile, 
by one of thoſe contradictions, of which 
the human mind furniſhes ſo many exain- 
ples, this man has a certain facility -in 
anatomiſing an argument, in abridging 
M 2 a mo- 
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a motion, in ſelecting from the reſt what- 
ever is eſſential, that implies an extraordi- 
nary talent of method and perſ picuity. He 
throws light upon the obſcureſt queſtions, 
and paſſes with the utmoſt caſe through all 


the windings of a metaphyſical labyrinth. 
It is not uncommon to find men bril- 
ant and fertile, acute and agreeable, Pro- 
found and laborious ; ; but it is a miracle 
to encounter theſe qualities united with 
quickneſs of apprehenſion and ſoundneſs 
of judgment. A quick apprehenſion in 
the ſpeaker diſpenſes his hearers, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, from reflection 
and ſtudy. All we have to exert is the 
pleaſant feeling of approbation, or the in- 
voluntary act of rejecting what diſpleaſes 
us. But theſe operations are rendered in 
the __— degree complex, when the ora- 
tor is is confuſed and immethodical ; he em- 
C342 SH | 8 , barraſſes 


( 165» 
barraſſes and wearies the attention inſtead 
of occupying it. 


Poſin was extremely at a lf for a me- 


thod of diſtinguiſhing himſelf from the 
crowd. He determined to be buſy, with- 
out knowing well what was to be the re- 
ſult, but ſatisfied, that mankind feel a cer- 
tain gratitude to the well-intentioned and 
oflicious man, even when he i injures inſtead 
ol ſerving them, and acts at the riſk of pro: 
ducing all ſorts of miſchief. 2 


Had i it not been for the concurrence e of 5 


circumſtances the name of Poſin would 
never have been heard of. The concur- 
rence has happened, and it is but little 
that we Shave to ſay about him. 2 
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THE ſucceſs of Hugo is uniform, be- 
cauſe he has always recourſe to petty cauſes 
of ſucceſs. Mankind will for ever be caught 
with this trick. They will not diſtruſt the 
| man who deals in every thing that is mi- 

f nute; and his progreſs will be ſo rapid, 

that, when their jealouſy is awakened, it 

: will be too late to oppoſe him, The man 
of magnificent views fixes upon himſelf 
N the obſervation of the multitude, and, 
N though he ſhould do nothing, they always 

ö believe that he will de a great deal. The 
man of expedie ents bumbles nobody, and 
men even pardon him his ſucceſs, becauſe 
they can always amuſe themſelyes with 
laughing at its ſource. | 

Spite 


K 


Spite of the perpetual littleneſs of Hugo, 
we cannot juſtly deny him the credit of 
conſiderable ſcience, and the extraordinary 
talent of turning to his own advantage the 
fault of another, or of moulding to his de- 
ſire the inclinations of thoſe with whom he 
is concerned. gn ; ee 

3 will be alfred, that all this ability 
- advent but at the expence of ſincerity; 
but this is a miſtake. Hugo is frank 
and candid, even in his importunity ; : 
he perſecutes, he tires, he wearies, but he 


_ Tucceeds. What man but Hugo, would 
baye ſurmounted the barriers between the 


aſſembly and the colonies? What man, 
but Hugo, would have been able to intro- 
| duce the American corn into the Antilles? 
While men are born to yield to the indiſ- 
; creet eagerneſs of ſolicitation, why ſhould 
; eagerneſs and ſolicitation be forbidden ? 
We experience a few rebuffs ; but the very 
men, who have ſold their ſuffrages or their 

M 4 fidelity, 
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fidelity, conclude dne or eſ- 
teeming thoſe who extort them. 
uy In. countries, where nothing i is given but 
to patronage and partiality, modeſt merit 
is ſure to be diſcouraged; officious medio- 
crity makes its ad vantage and, for a a ſtill 
ſtronger reaſon, zeal effectually improves 
Ws circumſtances that occur. 61790111 
Hugo is one of thoſe men that muſt he: 
always in action. Perſons ſo generouſly 
diſpoſed Can never remain quiet. Welaugh 
at them indeed, at the ſame, time that we 
reap the benefit of their indiſcreet activity. 
The proceeding i is as unjuſt as it is com- 
mon; but it is inſufficient to diſcourage 
certain officious characters: they have ſworn, 
to ſecure the welfare of the world, and all 
the obſtacles that occur cannot put an end 
to their heroical undertaking. 1 
För the fake of juſtice however we are . 


unfortunately obliged to confeſs, that a 
| talent 


O E 
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61699 
talent of this ſort can be of no conſiderable 
ſervice in an afſembly, where the intereſts 
of twenty-four millions of men are diſcuſſ- 
ed, and where it is neceſſary to im prove 


that efferveſcence of zeal, which may ſe- 
cure to the nation an advance of a hundred 
years in a ſingle day, which may affect the 
diſpoſitions and feelings of Europe in ge- 


neral, incapable of being the ſpectator of 


ſuch a revolution, without recollecting her 
own circumſtances, and wr. rhe e- 


poch of her liberty. 


Liege and Heſſe Caſſel have aaa that 
the example of France has not been given | 
in vain, There are countries where the | 


renovation of their policy will require a 


longer preparation than it has with us; 


but the preparation will only render the 
conclufion more ſure, and perhaps enable 


them to conſummate their deliverance 1 in | 


LIT 4 


a ſhorter time. 


Hugo 
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Hugo is prompt” to diffuſe the ſpirit of 
alarm &; but the afcendant of the aſſem- 
bly is ſtill ſuch, that Paris, tumultuous as 
it is, verging as it ſhows itſelf towards 
deſpotiſm in the midſt of its enthuſiaſm 
for liberty, has not yet that confidence in 
itſelf, which ſhould encourage it to appeal 
from the n of the bee _ = 
the nation. el 
| telnet g men had rather 
admire, than peruſe with attention. At 
preſent they had rather peruſe and criticiſe, 
than admire. Each man feels himſelf ac- 
tuated by ſomething more than ſeverity 
in the examination of queſtions, that muſt 
form the baſis of our future felicity. 

A man, like Hugo, will do harm to 
DON and will aſſiſt in producing the 


OM Mr. PRE d * declared in the national 
aſſembly in the month of Auguſt, that the bankruptcy 
of France was nearly inevitable. 


6 . | 7 hap- 
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happineſs of many. We are in want of 
theſe geniuſes, that embrace the cauſe of 
the human ſpecies, Without them a tran- 
quil egotiſm would contemplate with ſu- 
pineneſs the fall of monarchies, would 
content itſelf with foretelling calamity 
without ſeeking to prevent it. Activity 
is to beneſicence what motion is to the 
ſyſtem of the world; the one is the ani- 
mating ſoul of ſociety, juſt as the other is 
the key, the central ſpring of the grand 
machine that we denominate the univerſe. 
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- CLEO) ND As s is full . , of 
ſpeculations, of critical views and plans 
of reform. No man ever heard him com- 
mend; he ſometimes tolerates, nay has 
been known to approve, but for ever alters 
the ſuggeſtions of others, and thinks him- 
ſex born to improve and to perfect human 
underſtanding. He is incapable of execu- 
tion, but ſufficiently uſeful to remedy, to 
adviſe, and' to ſupply what is deficient. 
He has meditated more than he has written; 
and it cannot be ſaid of him, as it was of 8 
the abbẽ de Saint Pierre, „that he was a 
c mechanical inventor without underſtand- 
<« ing the principles of mechanics.” Cle- 

ondas is perfectly acquainted, if not With 
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C 986 
our conſtitution, at leaſt with the admi- 
niſtration to which we have owed our ex- 

iſtence for twelve hundred years. 
Nature has endowed him with a ſort of 
underſtanding peculiar to himſelf. Sar- 
caſtical in his humour, he conftantly gives 
a daſh of miſanthropy to whatever he pro- 
duces, He connects himſelf with a kind 
of journeyman author, juſt as an uſurer 
connects himſelf with an active and intel 
ligent merchant. His ideas are good, bur 
it requires ſome effort to undexſtand them. 
There is an air of craft in his demeanour, 
and thoſe who are concerned with him, 
employ themſelves more in guefling What 
he does not tell them, than in attending to 
what he actually communicates. The 
man, who openly profeſſes great ingenuity | 
and particular ſubtlety, can never ſupport 
his profeſſions, without trenching in ſome i 
degree upon the principles of good faith | 
| . 


— 


(7 
and ſincerity. The extreme of ſubtlety 
borders very near upon artifice, and /artis 
_ fice is ſeparated only by a metaphyſical 
line from falſhood and fraud. 4 1 
His mind is naturally timid; he appre- 
hends the deſpotiſm of men in office, the 
injurious effects of opinion, and even events 
of his on creation, and Which he encoun- 
ters only in idea. Hence a ſort of diſcon- 
tent and apprehenſion, that is the death 
of confidence, and that unſtrings the 
nerves of thoſe, who prefer miſcarriage 
with tranquility to ſucceſs that is poiſoned 
with alarms. He is rich, or at leaſt enjoys 
" ſomething more than competence: but 
in ſpite of himſelf the future torments him 
ſufficiently to pollute and deſtroy the en- 
joyments of the preſent / moment. The 
preſent is at our diſpoſal, and, if ſuch are 
our diſpoſitions, we may eafily render it 
3h 24943: 4: 014 ht OT e mne 
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as unhappy; as if we were really overtaken 
by a thouſand calamities. 

Cleondas is without doubt the nen 
of an impaired conſtitution. He gave 
proofs of his courage, at a time when 
miniſterial 1 nn men even 
for their thoughts. | 

The native of a free country, as pro- 
feſſes principles, that are deemed viſionary 
by the bigoted and the timid, that are juſt 
in the opinion of men of energy and ſci- 
ence. They are drawn from a rich mine 
of economical reflections. There is no 
oſtentation in his ſtyle, there is no exag- 


geration in his ſentiments; he proceeds 


with caution and ſecurity in a career, 
where he has gained reputation to himſelf, 
by occaſioning truth to be diſſeminated in 
the writings of others. The merit of one 
and another performance, that I could 
mention, and that bear in their title the 
name 
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name of ſome well known author, ought 
in ſtrictneſs to be aſeribed to him. It is 
well known that he employs under him a 
journeyman painter, juſt as a jeweller in 
the Place Dauphine, has working-jewel- 
lers that execute his devices. One might 
compare him in this reſpect to Alcibiades, 
who cut off the tail of a very beautiful 
dog, that the Athenians might amuſe 
themſelves with this folly, and not attend 
to his Projects. Juſt ſo Cleondas willingly 
gives up his journeyman to the ſarcaſms 
of criticiſm, provided we remember the 
merit that is in the ade e and is 
aſcribable to him. | 

Cleondas is a compound of gaiety and 
dejection, of ambition and indifference, 
of ſevere calculation and diſintereſted be- 
nevolence. Born in a country where the 
inhabitants amaſs money as naturally as 


they breathe the vital air, his preferences 


are 


N 
are fixed upon glory and reputation, the 
proper aliment of an ardent ſpirit, that 
has been repeatedly worn with diſappoint- 
ment and chagrin, and that is conſcious 
to that deſtructive jealouſy, that views 
with impatience the ſucceſſes of another, 
and recollects itſelf only to arraign fortune 
for its diſappointments. 5 
If Cleondas were to engrave his picture, 
he ought to put this couplet at the bottom 
of his portrait : : 


He falls—to tiſc he ſlumbers—to annoy 
Retires—to preſs; and fayours—to deftroy * 


* On tombe, on ſe releve, on terraſſe, on detruit, 
On recule, on 5 avance, ns arrete, on pourſuit. 
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M E! N-, 8 ; minds a are perhaps a as various | 
as their faces. We are ſometimes ſtruck 
at firſt fight, and ſometimes diſcover by 
repeated obſervation a ſubtle and penetrat- 
ing expreſſion of feature. This face has re- 
gularity, and that has animation. In one 
phyſiognomy we diſcern grace, and in an- 
other energy and force. Hortenſius exhibits 
a compound of prudence, dexterity and pe- 
netration, that does not permit us to con- 
found him with the claſs of ordinary minds. 
Expect not from him the imperious 
powers of eloquence, or the finer charme 
of perſuaſion. But in lieu of theſe you 
will find ſound reaſoning, elear expreſſion, 
perſpicuous method, and a regular chain 


of. of 
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of opinions and principles. Perhaps he 
will never bring you over to his own ſyſtem 
by a fort of violence; but, where you 
agree with him, he will give you confidence 
in yourſelf, and you will feel a tranquil 
ſatisfaction in entertaining ſentiments 
that are ſupported by him. | 

He adopts no opinion without examina- 
tion; he urges no argument without the 
ſincereſt conviction. In vain has nature 
| given him a certain bias towards obſtinacy ; 
he oppoſes this bias with ſucceſs, where- 
ever the voice of truth is heard. He could 
not have drawn up ſo admirable a declara- 
tion'of the rights of man as that of Scy- 
ros & but he would do better perhaps in 
giving us no declaration at all; well aſſur- 
ed, that thoſe, who form for us a good 
conſtitution, will at the ſame time have de- 
termined in the beſt poſſible way the rights 


of man. 321 8 000m eee 
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Hortenſius arrived at Verſailles perfect. 
5 perſuaded that the great appear to the 
beſt advantage at a diſtance. Hortenſius 
will leave Verſailles equally perſuaded that 
diſtance i is the light moſt advantageous for 
almoſt all mankind. He had conceived 
an elevated idea of certain celebrated ad- 
vocates; he has heard them, and altered 
his opinion; and has concluded, that the 
perpetual practice of ſpeaking is itſelf a 
talent in the judgment of thoſe, who are 
attracted by mere fluency. 

Simplicity is baniſhed from the tribu— 
nal of buſineſs, as it had already been from 
the academies. Homer, Demoſthenes and 
Cicero perhaps preferred it to all the other 
ornaments of compoſition; but the taſte of 
the preſent day is for a mode of expreſſion, 
ö that is one half ſingular and the other ob- 
ſcure; a boyiſh and mechanical antitheſis 


of words, and a laboriouſneſs of orna- 
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ment, that produces ſtiffneſs, but not 
beauty. Hortenſius claims not, and has 


I no right to claim a ſhare in this ſort of 
merit; he leaves its advocates, to ſeize 
upon all the avenues of fame, and to enjoy 
a reputation, that they have obtained by 
trick, and not by a fair ſuffrage. 
There is a claſs of men, who are not 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed in the ſcale of 
opinion; it is the claſs of thoſe, who are 
uſeful ; their country finds in them a faith- 
ful ſervant, the laws an advocate, the 
poor a protector, and the miſguided a 
counſellor and a ſhepherd. A career fo 
honourable is not attended with glory. 
Our fellow- creatures have ſworn to beſtow 
their eſteem upon nothing but the "INN 
and the ſplendid. 

We might apply to Hortenſius the fol- 


lowing verſes : : 
IT * 
His 
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His LM is s ill i in concert with his "ITY 
His ſimpleſt words an unknown grace impart, 
His air, his looks proclaim an honeſt bent, 
And, ere he ſpeaks, we yield our full afſent *. 


Son coeur n hifite point et wole fur ſa bouche, 
Chague reponſe en fimple et nous charme et nous roache 3 
Son maintien, ſon air ſeul, peint l'“ rns: E157 
Avant qu'il tg prononce, il dit la wirite, 
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4 BI. UN TN Ess is near aki to probity z 
the man of poliſhed manners, till he is 
known, will not be thought ſincere. The 
urbanity, upon which we pride ourſelves, 
often ſerves only to conceal our vices: 
Anachzes has abjured it, and this is per- 
| haps the moſt brilliant part of his eulogi- 
um. His manners are abrupt, his ſoul is 
honeſt, his countenance open, his cha- 
racter marked, his heart ſuſceptible. Oh, 

nature! why haſt thou not well concluded 

fo fair a beginning? Why haſt thou not 

added to ſo many of thy favours, a judg- 
ment more ſound, and a penetration more 
zern 2 


N 4 No- 


0 4, 9+ 
N ſothing 1 is more obvious and caſy, chan 


I 


to run into extremes, 4 We haye only to 
take the oppoſite party to that, which. has. 
been moſt applauded. Men are aſtoniſhed, 
are diſſatisfied, contradict, us. They en- 
liſt on one "ſide or on the other; the ex- 
piring flame of curiokity. is rouſed, and 
our bearers are induced to alter their 
opinions. But the benefit of this ex- 
treme is not altogether ſo certain; the 
deception 18 preſently over; men ſecret- | 
ly repent of having followed the ſiandards 
of enthuſiaſm, and they vent their regret 
in the mortification of thoſe by whom the 
ſtandards were erected. : 

Anachzes propoſes a a diflolution of the 
national aſſembly. How many abſurdities 
are included i in this one ſuggeſtion? The . 
gleam of hope that was Produced would ; 
have been deſtroyed, the labour of fix 
mag. *xuhilateds the projects of the | 


arifto- 
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ariſtocracy revived, the provinces aſtoniſh- 
ed at the deſtruction of the work they had 
formed, and our enemies, who watch for 
the. reduction of the greateſt monarchy in 
Europe, gratified and delighted. The 
man, who is conſtantly led away by his 
earlieſt impulſe, muſt be contented himſelf 
to deſtroy the houſe of cards he has built, 
or to ſee it reprobated and annihilated by 
others. | 

The talent of writing 88 impoſes. 
even on thoſe by whom it is exerted : they g 
look with complacence on their own pro- 
ductions. Theſe literary Narciſſuſes are 
but ill judges. Anachzes, enchanted with 
the ſtyle of his Conſiderations &, did not 
perceive till too late the abſurd policy he 
was recommending to Europe, while he 
was 1 of the Ruſſians and the Turks. 


* On the Preſent War between Ruſſia and the 
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When his trudiies (ſes inconſiderations)were 
Pretented to the academy of Saint Petetſ. 
burgh, un unlucky wit obſerved; tllat we 
ought to tecomtiend jaſt ſuch a man to be 
the ambaſſador of our rival nation; and 
chat, if le did but ſpeak as well as he 
rote, his arguments would be Worry: as 
moch t6 us às an army 
It has been conſidered art — 
cle to ſee a whole nation employed in regu- 
lating its on government. And why is this? 
Becauſe theſe regulations, this prerogative, 
Is become the ſubject of diſcuſſion in every 
ſtrert; becauſe not one of our diurnal 
writers bas dared arm himſelf with the 
laſh 6f fatire, and endeavour to filence- 
the political mountebanks, who 4ddreſs 
themſelves, to. the mob; mountebanks of 
a new ſpecies, who. inſtead. of erecting 
their ſtage in ſome Public place, go from 
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This epiſode has nothing to do with 
Me ' His, ſtyle, his matter place 
him beyond the reach of malignity, ſhould 
it attempt to eonfound him with the peda- 
gogues of the populace; and, if we have 
enlarged on the miſchiefs of political viſi- 
onaries, it is merely becauſe there are men 
Vho can never reſiſt the potency af ed 

and p Phrases on nöd 

The following lines mike aun be 
applied to the Anachzeſes of the national 
aſſembly. The faſhion of verſe is over; 
but, when verſe is made the medium of 


truth, it may ſtill be allowable occaſionally 
If, introduce Te; 


* 
©. 


Oh! Love of anner high, 1 . 

By Rome for ever conſec rate to fame! 

How ſhall I ſpeak thee? Virtue's own 1 

Or of the wiſe th' opprobrium and'the ſcorn? 

Is ancient firmneſs but delirium's rage; 

Or ſtill attends it on the great and ſage? 

Why then by multitudes ſo poorly priz d ph | : 5 15 

Why thus abhorr'd, rejected and deſpis d? FI 
"Tis 
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*Tis that, by juſtice arm'd, by wiſdom taught, 
Thou foat*ſt the nobleſt reach of human thought : 
ner if thou Kon Fuſe to court an empty name, . : 


HS © 29 
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If __ by thee is hid and traitors ſped, | 
Hate is thy due, and curſes on thy head! 
Thus doſt thou ſeem a lamp that gilds the world, | 
Or flame infernal by ſome demon hurl' d. 
A fruitful ſtream, whoſe banks are nature's pride, 
Or torrent, rolling a deſtructive tide. 
Nor, in her higheſt and moſt generous deed, 

Is reputation V irtue's conſtant meed. 
The vulgar ne'er explore the patriot's mind, 
But call him harſh, unnat'ral and unkind. 
See that ſtern Roman *, whoſe unalter'd eye 
Seems dull, and reckleſs of his children's cry! 
Who but affirms his a& was Folly's rage? 
Who pours not curſes on the boaſted ſage ? 
Peace, — nor of human kind the boaſt reprove ! 
His act was godlike, and its motive LOVE. © 
Then, when he view'd * death, nor turn'd his 

” head, 
When from his breaſt each feebler kindneſs fled, 
He felt for Rome, for ages yet unborn, 


And bad this Country's love her ſons adorn. 
"I C. J unius Brutus. 


Friend- 


* * * * . 


; F endo i in n.ſuch a cauſe 10 1 no So 
| Nor ſon muſt ſhrink to pierce his father's heart, 
Our country's love ſupreme o'er al ſhould reign, 
And rival paſſions view with juſt diſdain, , | 
Kindred, and love, and pity's ſofteſt claim, g 
Muſt fink abaſh'd before the patriot's flame; 
No tear diſtains his cheek, he heaves no debe 
And for his country ev'n exulting diesg g 
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Wkbere affigned. to Phoedor a place in 
this Gallery, not in regard to his ones, 


nal, ſituation, but to what he has written; ; 
it was ſcarcely to have been rpc that 


morty, moul 1d have hal lg 10 engage 
the attention of the public. 1 1 
Phoedor has written much, 1 
upon intereſting, always upon uſeful ſub⸗ 
jects; and yet, if you ſubject his works to 
a critical examination, perhaps you Will 
not find in them ſix expreſſions that are 
new. As to the thoughts, it would be 
wrong to: ſay any thing; and yet his pro- 
ductions are not mere compilations; but 
they contain nothing deteſtable, and no- 
thing excellent. You read them with plea- 
2297 INIT! | | ſur Gy 
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fare, but they add nothing to your ſtock, 
Your head is converted for àa moment into 
the bucket of the Panaides. 

He is a bold writer, but his boldneſs i 1s 
unprodudtive. You acknowledge' in him 
the patriot, the friend of liberty; but he 
does not animate you ſufficiently, to fix 
your wav ering opinion, and induce'youts ' 
aſſert by arms the rights of mankind. His 
plans are accurately formed, but incapable 15 
of being executed. He knows the modes obs 
of acting of all nations, but he does not 
know how to employ them. Vou recog- 
niſe in his compoſitions the Germans, the 
Engliſh, the Americans, the French; each 
of them ſeparately” is well imitated, bar he 
they are not blended into one whole,” 

Phoedor is intitled to our thanks for the 
pains he has taken to inform his mind. 1 
He has paſſed the ſeas ; he has braved-the- 7 
inclement ſeaſons of the polar circle, and 

701 | ſurrendered 
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ſurrendered his liberty, that he might ac- 
Auire that ſcience that conduces to the im- 
provement of our ſocial life. He has aſ- 


fociated with that claſs of the learned, whoſe 


7 converſation, affiduouſly frequented, ſaves 
us much ſolitary ſtudy; and whoſe ideas 


are eafily treaſured up in the mind that is 


careful nothing ſhould be loſt. Phoedor 


ſeems at more pains to repeat the ideas of 
his friends, than to cultivate his individual | 
conceptions. | 4 | 

| Phoedor has ſome pretenſſons to the 
character of an orator. All the talents, it 


| ſeems, that we have recogniſed i in Neboſis* 


were granted him at the expence of Phoe- 
dor. We muſt ſeek in the pen of the 
writer the ſecret of the orator's reputation. 

Phoedor is an entire ſtranger to temper- 


Trance in his judgments. He praiſes with 


violence and exceſs, or. he J in the 


* Mr. Demeunier. 1 
| moſt 


CW ) 


- _ moſt outrageous terms; always with a daſh 
of extravagance, or a daſh of acrimony. 
Accordingly his cenſure afflicts nobody; 
as to praiſe, it is ſure of being acceptable 0 
from whatever quarter it comes. '1 

Far be it from us to cenſure the honeſt 
ambition of being ſomething, at the memor- 
able period, when a nation 1s breaking its 
chains! Far from us the ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs 
and indifference ; and even in a certain de- 
gree the ſpirit of calculation ! But muſt 


7 
— — — 


zeal and patriotiſm be in all inſtances em- 
ployed in governing the community? In 
a judicious ſcale, is there no rank ſhort of 
that of legiſlator ? Let every one preſent 
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his doubts, contribute his information, 
hazard his opinion; but let him not | 
diſgrace the leaders by pretending inceſ- 
ſantly to inſtruct them; let him not em- | | 
barraſs the underſtandings of men by a | 

E | 


(194) 
multiplicicy of incompatible propoſals. 


This is to ferve his vadity, got to ferve 
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"£ Mr. de Beaumarchais; Author of E ugenia, the 

Spani/h Barber [ Barbier de Seville]; the Mar- 

riage of Figaro; the Two Friends; Tarare, 
and other Per formances. ) 


TO give a true likeneſs of Zohamir we 
muſt pur general opinion altogether out of 
the queſtion ; we muſt deſcribe a man, who 
Has formed himſelf upon no model, and 


will never have an imitator. An incred- 


ble union of all forts of oppoſites ; as vain 
as if he were a dunce, as much of a cit as 
if he had never aſſociated with dukes and 
princeſſes, combining the puerilities of an 
author with the beſt qualities of a ſtateſ- 
man, leſs dextrous than ſage, and ſtill more 
judicious than he is ingenious. It is time 
we ſhould leave this outline, and deſcend 
-toxminuter particulars. 


0 " Zohamir, 


7 0 
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 Zohamir, a man of capacity, bas ap- 
plied that capacity in ſo many ways, that 
the vague epithet capable ſeems inſuffici- 
ently to expreſs any thing that belongs t to 
him. An artiſt, a ſpeculator, a courtier, 
a man of letters, a merchant, a lawyer, A 


7 4 


politician, he has been ſufficiently ſucceſs- 


ful! to have attracted the public attention in 


all theſe characters. He has been accuſed 

of enriching himſelf by all ſorts of me- 
thods, and of having derived his fame 
from the 8 2g, ſtage, as he derived his 
fortune from the ſhores of America. But 
this is an idle charge. | Were it even true 
that he borrowed the ourline, the finiſhing 
s his own ; and certainly there is enough 
in this” to aſcertain the reality of his capa- 
city. It has been denied, that he drew up 
his own, pleadings in the affair of Goeſman. 
A nd wherefore denied ? Becauſe his ſubſe- 


quent pleadings have had leſs ſprightlineſ 
- Bil [41] 9 
" and 


6 


andwit. Sprightlinels 18 2 quality, chat wears 
away with our years ; the neceſſity of 
entering the liſts again and again exhauſts 
us z, and the enemies Wk that Zohamir has 
ſince had to combat, did not afford ſo 
happy topics, as a capricious beauty and a 
ſelf. created magiſtrate. Zohamir i is not a 
literati, but the writer of certain agreeable. 
performances; he.i is not an author, but a 
man of wit, who ſcatters his ſprig btly f allies 
upon every ſubject he has to treat. All 
his productions pleaſe. We weep with 
Eugenia; we, laugh with the, Barber; 3. Me 
are anxious to unravel the intrigue « of Fi i- 
garo; We admire 1 15 ſcenes of the Twp 
at aha abſurdity 851 Ta grape, we are de- 
lighted with the idea that is preſented to us 
in the prologue. e l 
Zohamir, a man of buſineſs, . Ir 3 1s, here 
that he has ſhown, a true knouledge 0 of 
Yo o E things, 


> 


C ws 9 
A riflnigg*facountgies;zanfl of his fellow 
| citizens! Mature has given him that; in: 
| tuitive/petception, that diſeovers n a; Mor 
ment æhe faulty, the weale, and the bright 
ade ef whatever propoſes itſelf to him. To 
the un common faculty i this faculty which 
always à fortune to the man that poſſeſſes 
ie, he: unites that unmearied activity, that 
Unhihilates: obſtacles; and electrifics, as it 
. erezithe perſons employed in executing 
His Ae ſigns But this activity, which in 
tile wen's another name for volatihity 
Aud folly} and in others for hotheaded- 
[82 was in him nothing more than the im- 
portant Neill of employing time, time, that 
is che ſingle riches ofa multitude of mankin l. 
Fo activity and nieeneſs: of perception he 
zaddeil method, without which: it is 4napgſ- 
ble truly to ſucceed, and that ſcrupulous 
Punctuality to his engagements that grows 
put Wenne. oN fortune, built upan 


you GAS this 
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this foundation, luekily pui it in his power: 
to ſpeculate in a larger field. He loved to 
tftumph over minds the molt refractory to 
His ſchemes; over the impediments that 
national policy oppoſed to them, over the 
men that, inſpired by jealouſy, c fettered 
his march, and excited againſt him thoſe 
numerous contentions; in which another 
man might have deſpiſed to engage, but 
in which he was victorious. The old 
world and the new were the ſcene of his 
"conqueſts. Nor is this expreffion impropex, 
for it is more difficult for an individual to 
gain twenty millions“, than for a general 
to ſubdue a province. | Two. obſervations 
iſpeale» ſtrongly in favour of his ability. 
Firſt, the choice of his aſſociates, who were 
at firſt both his maſters, and the maſters of 
thoſe that he has ſince ſubjected; and next, 
- the; ſort of affairs in which the engaged. 


iO * va dor go, ſterling.” 20 
alt | 
er 0 4 They 
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They were almoſt always conneRcd with 
the operations of the ſtate ; ſo that, while 
he was erecting. the edifice. of his private 
fortune, he was often uſeful to his coun- 
try; and thus roſe above the unhonoured 
claſs of adyenturers, and of perſons, whom 
| Dans a to uncertain ſpeculations. 
Zohamir, a man of talents, has never 
made of thoſe talents a ſterile amuſement. 
His firſt principle was to enjoy the preſent 
moment. The majority of mankind have 
in this; teſpect the moſt deplorable blind- 
neſs. They conſecrate thirty years to a 
laborious life, to . more painful 
than all their labour, d this for the ſake 
of a pretended felicity in ſome future pe- 
riod, that in reſpect to them never arrives. 
Zohamir, far froth being thus duped, has 
made pleaſure and buſmeſs go hand in 
hand. He had not the advantage of a fine 


N but he was a &ilful' finger, and 
97 this 


(20 ) 
this ſupplied the defect. Complalſant to 
the fair, they employed his attention 
without enſlaving it, though, like all men 
of pleaſure, more of his time was engaged 
in ſerving than admiting them. ; 
This circumſtance leads us to confider 
the character of Zohamit, attacked with 
the bittereſt invective, and ſo diſguiſed as 
ſcarcely to be recollected. His enemies 
have at length become abſolutely impotent. 
When that is aſſerted of a character, which 
nõ man can believe, we obſerve no longer 
any thing but the blind malignity, that 
deals its blows at hazard. While they 
were contented to ſay, that Zohamir was 
confident even to prefumption, and pre- 
ſumptuous even to raſnneſs, nay, had they 
ſaid more than this, they would have per- 
haps been in the right. They might with 
probability enough have reproached him, 
that he mixed in ſome affairs diſhonourable | 

1 0 


to is talents and oe tne; büt, in 
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to. be rea 
He 1 Mücke N e ate told. Indeed! 


That can rately be {aid bf a man of gaicty. 
Bi Whats meant by malevolence ? Is it to 
Patil the mahners of men, to draw to together 
their follies, and to deſctibe to us heir vices 
Aud their crimes ? In that caſe the j poet, 
Tt e preteber and- the" philoſopher are the 
moſt malevolent of their kind,” There are 
few of Ub, that have 4 right to arraign our 
Veißbeure; we ſcandalige and no longer 
onverle, and we are fo "preeipitate” in our 

Jhdgments, rhat we weep for our” victims 
97 che evening of the very day upon which 
"we faerift ed chem, we deny or we excuſe 


"Whatever they conſider 46 offeniive, © We 
9 118 - | | partake 
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| partake a albof, us more or leſs in. this relax: 
ation of, manners, t the characteriſſic of. a 
people, who are dechning RET the 1 8 
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great, and enyjable, the world 1 is willing to 
puniſh him, for his f 1 uperiority; 5, we asgu⸗ 
mylate upon a fingle head the vf ices of the 
community, and a ander picture 1 i3 
| terrific and orrihlen h n bag esilict 1888 
Evxents ſtrike, ys but little 1 in the beaten 
courſe. of human, life, becauſe through that 
courſe they are thinly, ſcatteted They 5 
make upon us a,deep and, memorable im- | 
prefhion,; in the page of hiſtory, becauſe the | 
events of a year, are there compreſſed, i in A | 

| 

ö 


ſingle. chapter. Juſt ſo it bappeng, ib we 

aſcribe 30 a ſingle individual the ſollies.. of 
-FCOMMPnity. . 3 Perhaps 1 am not, . uffici- 

.Sotly underſtood, and 1 will jVyſtrare my 


2831667 meaning. 
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meaning. A thouſand perſons have given 
money to the Swiſs of a nobleman's hotel. 
We are anxious to have an interview with 
his maſter, and this mode of obtaining it 
is called addreſs and a well judged ſacri- 
fioe. Do we trace this triſſing action to a 
man, who is purſued by jealouſy and hate? 
We denominate it profligacy and corrup- 
tion. Ten thouſand men of the world # 
have kintliy lent an apartment in. their 
houſe to conceal the thefts of love, and 
have conſpired to gratify the paſſions: of 
beauty in deſpite of the jealous precautions 
af a tyrannical huſband. Upon this action 
we beſtow the epithet of good nature. Do 
we trace it in a man, who has fallen under 
the remorſeleſs fangs of the law? It a- 
ſumes the name of protecting adultery, of 
diſturbing the ſacred tranquility of fami- 
_ Thus in exact conformity to our 
In France Perhaphy che more the pity! 
GY: | differen 
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different way of regarding an object, ac- 
tivity is intrigue, addreſs is hy pocriſy, 
good nature is the action of a pander, ſirm- 
neſs is inſolence, charity is oſtentation; 
and, as it is in the nature of man to blot 
in a certain degree the good that he does, 
and to pollute his moſt excellent qualities 
with folly, malignity ſeizes with cagerneſs 
the petty occaſions it finds, magnifies the 


error, and diffuſes the taint over the whole 


dent of his life. 

- Zohamir poſſeſſes ſearcely one of the ae. 
* which he pretends. His 
taſte is equivocal ; he is miſtaken in arts, 
in polite literature, in men. An indiffetent 
politician, he too often mixes in the moſt 
ferious diſcuſſions, an epigram, an anti- 
theſis or a pun; He has proved, that in 
the moſt common concerns of life he has no 
feeling for the truly beautiful. His houſe 
is Seine and ridiculous; his edition of 


Voltaire 
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Voltattemijudiciouſly/concelved;” and cbB- 
temptibly erecuted; his Figaro is at ones 
tprigktly and indecent, vülgar and Phifeſos 
Phical, Crigiüal and trite; Tarare is an 
utattractive maſs of every) moral, and 
every theatrical abfurdity; the converſ- 
ation Gf Zdhamiris ungraceful ; his cons 
becxions illꝰ wheſen; his ſtyle of living 
taſteleſs ard unebuth. His immenſe for- 
tune would have pub it in his power tõ ex: 
hnibit a ſpectacle” hitherto unknown. He 
might” have united in a ſrlect and well: 
choſen circle; the inexhauſtible amuſe! 
ments of wit, the irradiations of talent; 
aud the ſweets of liberty; and thus have 
drawn from every ching that ſurrounded 
him the ſourees of his o felieity. Grant, 
chat the benefits he thus beſtowed: would 
bade been ill repaid by the ſubjects of 
thera; there is a pleaſure of ſome tore in 


being the object 9 e 
— 22 | | The 
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have a ſtrong and diſtinctive chararter, If 
he talk of himſelf, it is only to prove his 
3 individuality and he talks of himſelf wich 
willingnefs. But he has not choſen the 
moſt obvious method of ſecuring his 
point. If lite rary fame Were the Ohject in 

which all his affections centred; he would 
cen endeavour in ſome form to be con- 
ſtantly before the public. The perſeve - 
rance with which, one indulges the luſt, of 
fame would thea have been aſcribed, to 
him, and he would have had a character. If 
the love of accumulation were the pivot 
round which his; paſſions moved, and, 
conſtant as the needle to the pole, be 
braught every thing into play that could 


fix the favours of this capricious miſtseſs, 


we ſhould then alſo have imputed, 40 him 
A: character, : while: he would. in reality 
have had nothing but a paſſion. 
98T 7 | | Few 


ww 


Few men undoubtedly will! think of 
Zohamir, as Zohamir thinks of himſelf, 
We muſt however be in a high degree un- 


juſt, if we do not regard his talents as ſu- 
perior to thoſe: of the majority. of men of 


his own ſphere. For more reaſons than 

one; he will be of conſiderable ſervice to 
A municipal inſtitution; and the citizen, 
to whom we are already indebted for the 


liberty of America, may yet be of eminent 


utility to his ſpecies: Zohamir, you will 
obſerve, has kindly informed us that he 
was the fortunate artificer of the Tranſat- 
lantic revolution. It is true, that neither 
Americans, nor Engliſh; nor French, ſuſ- 
pected any ſuch thing; but the important in- 
telligence was communicated to the world 
a few days ago in an eſſay expreſsly written 
for that purpoſe. It has been pretended, 
that . has loft ma} of his 
2 e gniety 
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gaicty. I defy the greateſt wit in France 
to write any: thing gayer, than the two 
pages of the Remonſtrance Concerning 
America and her Deliverer, -, 
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ought x amd fg and per- 
haps uſeful, hs place inthe number of our 
Portraits that of the Wem bees the 
Gallery. On isis! 07 

Cneis has ne apparent "RAY 
which fink into nothing; if we bring them 
to-4" ſtri& examination. In ſocial inter- 
courſe he is gentle, but his gentleneſs 
ſprings rather from the indolence of his 
diſpoftleny than from an affectionate cha- 


racer. H ebm poſſtion he is farcaſtical, 
but his ſarcaſms flow rather from the love 


of adtnfatien, than from a malignant 
diſpoſition. He is deaf to the voice of 
fame,” becauſe he believes he has acquired 
a portion of it that mankind will not con- 
telt, arch betauſe he is perſuaded that men 
grated of always praiſing the ſame 


Peron thidugh heofneuld every day pro⸗ 


duc a ne irre to thoir applauſe. eit 29 
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He has the exterior of irreſolution, be- 


cauſe irreſolute characters are generally 
acceptable; and he has the reality of firm- 
nels, becauſe the reality conſiſts, in the re- 


taining our .opirion, though ,we-ſhould 


change gur mode of proceeding, . He: be- 
ſtows his familiarity, without diſtinction 


or-reſerve, not ſo-his heart; mankind are 
welcome to his ſervices, not to his eſteemy 


This mode of acting has made him more 


than once paſs for a hypocrite, and the 


little care he has taken to repel the charge, 
proves the contempt he entertains fot 
thoſe, who are not table! to ann * * 
of his ſoul. 2700 10 4 
Whatever beC Coeis 8 motive; di 
vanity or irreſolution, his conduct is al- 
ways right. His motive might be of a 
higher order, the effect is the ſame. 

His talent conſiſts in the 8 of 
bis ideas; che clearneſs of his expreſſion, 
| theindulgence of his morality, the facility 


of his compoſition, the ingenuity. of his 


9 the accuracy of his portraits; 
„ but 
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but. bis works have never that finiſh we 
could deſire. The reader always: imagines 
be might have done better, becauſe readers 
do not recollect, that minds, naturally de- 
ficient in energy, loſe more than they gain 
by correctneſs and, poliſn. | 
Hei is not deſtitute of 1 ee e but his 
fiyle i 1s negligent and unornamented. His 
wzitings better ſuit the cultivated and the 
critical, than they do the multitude. More 
nice in his perceptions than tender in his 
feelings, it is bis ſuavity alone chat 
prevents, hun from being repulſiv e. 
The paſſion of Cneis is to be univerſally. 
agreeable, He has wherewich. to attract, 
but not to engage us; and, if we examine, 
we ſhall find, that no one has a right to 
complain: of his injuſtice, and no one has. 
reaſon to thank him for his exertions. It 
18 his ruling characteriſtic, to yield to the 
power of habit. He conttadicts nobody, 
becauſe to! contradict i is troubleſome, and 
ple ber aA — for 
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The writings of Cneis will be found 


voluminous, and he will not have produced 


a fingle work. He is a laborious author, 

and he will not leave one monument "PS 

hind him. ieee * 
By an unfortunate contraſt, he thinks a 


ſubaltern place too low for him, and a 


ſituation in the firſt claſs too high. This 


aſſemblage of timidity and pride, will oc- 


caſion him never to be any thing, after 
having thought that he was a great deal of 


many things. Experience has convinced 


him, that he is no ſooner known than 


courted, and he has the SE to o take 
no pains to be known. 


His timidity ſprings from the intimate 
perſuaſion; that he is not placed in his 


proper ſituation. He thinks every man 
his ſuperior, becauſe every man has pro- 


fited of circumſtances more than he has 


done. This recollection will ſpread an 


air of diſcontent over his whole exiſtence, | 


2 tincture of malevolence over his Witings, 


A engt diffdence over all his enterpriſes, 
a ta- 


7 
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2 tacit ſelf- reproach, that will not aban- 
don bim till the period, when the human 
frame is engaged in ſtruggling againſt the 
calamities, that diſtreſs the poor remnant 
* an expiring exiſtence. N iu 1G 

Cneis is indefatigable in bufneſb, pene- 
trating in judgment, fruitful in expedi- 
ents, and by theſe qualtties would Have 
been enabled to make a diſtinguiſhed fi- 
gure among ſtateſmen. The ad vanta- 


geouſneſs of hit perſon, the coolneſs of his 


temper, the fluency of his expreſſion, and 
the apparent honeſty of his man ner, would 
have rendered him a negociator, uſeful to 
his country, danger the power with 


1 > 


ft 


whom he ſhould” have been — 


of FC Sh Fs 


He writes better than he ſpeaks; bec ; 
while he ſpeaks, he is employed more in 


obſerving and | Judging, t chan in co 
ing.” 11181929 © 1 

His Weleey is ated att ng and 
ſincere; his gaiety 18. moderate, fpritely 
an Thaffeed,; p his Indulgence, is delibe- 
rate,” ingenudüs, an reftricted within 
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proper 
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proper limitations; his manner is zeſerved 
or epigrammatical; bis effort is little, be- 
cauſe he does not hunt for. ſallies, and be- 
cauſe he fears the improper application 
of wit; yet his abſence leaves a void in the 
ſocial cirele, and his company is eagerly 
deſired, even by thoſe, who a him 
with no ſort of affection. . 
Cneis is not a man of genius, but Wen 
chan a man of ingenuity; he is not a man 
of learning, but more than a man of in- 
formation; he is not a model of human 
perfection, but be has the principal _ 
| Lage chat a man ought to have 


Is 


He has no ſtrong e to fociat 
intercourſe, _ becauſe, . for one man that 
knows. how to converſe, there are ten goſ- 
fips 3, for « one man of a ſound underſtand- 
ing, ten men of inconſiſteney; for one true 


and ſober judge, ten paſſionate declaimers; 
for, one woman that reaſons, ten . who 
blunder about a meaning; for one woman 
that deſires to be eſteemed for ber mind, 
twenty who loo 90 no farther, than their 


2411 
perſons. 
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perſons. His miſanthropy produces no 
worſe effect upon him, than that of inac- 
tion; he believes, that ſuch is the conſti- 
tution of man, juſt as he perceives that 
aloes are bitter, poppy narcotic, elder- 
flower ſudorific, and nenuphar compoſing. 
14 How, it will be aſked, have we drawn 
the portrait of Cneis, without mentioning 
that he prefers his perſonal gratification? 
Becauſe this defect is common to all the 
world, and does not make a part of any 
individual. It may be added, that a man 
extremely complaiſant can never be in a 
high degree a ſelfiſh man. The firſt cedes 
in a certain degree to all the world, the 
latter does not yield an inch to any body. 


END OF VOLUME THE SECOND. 


